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Dividend Honor Rolls 


1. New York Stock Exchange 


Tabulation of 300 N. Y. S. E. listed corporations 
which have unbroken dividend records for the 
past decade—statistics include annual payments 
made by each company in each of the past 15 
years, plus the date from which the uninterrupted 
record began. 


2. New York Curb Exchange 


Tabulation of over 150 N. Y. Curb corporations 
which have unbroken dividend records for. the 
past decade—statistics include annual payments 
made by each company in each of the past 15 
years, plus the date from which the uninterrupted 
record began. 
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Other timely and thought- provoking articles, 
valuable reference tabulations and other features. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 

The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
so long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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The fact is plain: Many an American 
citizen is buying securities in today’s 
large markets for the first time. As new 
investors it is of primary importance 
for them to realize that successful in- 
vestment practice calls first for a care- 
ful analysis of facis. To this end, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane con- 
stantly urges investors to “Investigate 
then Invest.” For example, fully aware 
of the large number of new investors, it 
has prepared a handbook for their use 
entitled “A Primer For Investors.” 
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‘*A Primer For Investors’’: 
The information is basic 


Designed to place in the hands of the 
new investor a concise explanation of 
the nature of securities and the mechan- 
ics of the financial business, ““A Primer 
For Investors” discusses in an easy-to- 
read and informal manner such subjects 
as the various kinds of stocks and 
bonds, how to .calculate yields, the 
significance of price-earnings ratios, etc. 
Here, too, will be found a discussion of 
the advisability of diversification of 
portfolios; also a typical example of 
daily quotations on the New York Stock 
Exchange with a brief explanation or 
symbols and prices. In addition, it con- 
tains a study of estates and trusts, in- 
cluding vital information on the mak- 
ing of a will, choosing a beneficiary and 
the naming of an executor. 

Readers who are investing for the 
first time, as well as those who already 
own securities, will find ““A Primer For 
Investors”* of not only current interest 
but also a source book filled with in- 
formation of lasting value. 


*Just address your request for ‘A PRIMER For 
INvEsTors” to Department “FW,” Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. ¥. 
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Double Taxation 
Is Unjust 
Discrimination 


nee ee a 
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Duplicate Federal levies on dividends, in addition to 


being inequitable, encourage unsound corporate capital- 


izations and discourage employment of investment funds 


eat 2 he power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” We must have 
during and for many years 
after a global war we must have heavy 
taxes. But any tax system which has 
a discriminatory effect upon one ele- 
ment in the population as compared 
with others, or which constitutes an 
unnecessarily restrictive burden on 
the national economy, is unwise. 


Dividends Affected 


The present Federal tax laws af- 
fecting dividends are unsound in both 
these respects. They discriminate 
unfairly against those whose income 
is received from dividends as com- 
pared with those depending on wages 
and salaries, interest payments, pro- 
fessional income or earnings of part- 
nerships and other forms of unincor- 
porated business. Furthermore, they 
encourage corporate business to raise 
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taxes ; 


new capital by increasing its debt 
rather than widening its equity own- 
ership. It is necessary to think back 
only to the nineteen-thirties to ap- 
preciate the vicious effect of top-heavy 
debt structures. 

Both the above criticisms become 
self-evidently true upon examination 
of the present tax law. Personal in- 
come from any source other than divi- 
dends is taxed only once by the Fed- 
eral Government; the balance re- 
maining after payment of tax is “take- 
home-and-keep” pay. But corporate 
profits, which are the property of the 
common stockholders—the risk-tak- 
ing owners of the enterprise—are 
taxed once at the corporate level as 
profits, and insofar as they are paid 
out as dividends are taxed again at 
the individual level. 

Thus a doctor, farmer, bondholder 
or wage earner whose total earnings 














fo rng: 


Tax Situation Must Be Solved by Congress 


place him in the 30 per cent Federal 
income tax bracket can keep 70 per 
cent of his income. But another indi- 
vidual in the same personal tax brack- 
et deriving all his income from divi- 
dends would in effect be forced to 
pay a 58 per cent tax rate, almost 
double the payment in the first case. 


Figuring Taxes 


This comes about as follows. On 
each $100 of its earnings, the corpora- 
tion, if it files a consolidated return 
(as do most large companies with 
wide public ownership of their securi- 
ties) pays a $40 tax. If the remain- 
ing $60 is paid out in the form of divi- 
dends, the individual will be forced 
to pay a 30 per cent tax, or $18, leav- 
ing him only $42 out of the original 
$100. If only $30 is paid in divi- 
dends and the other $30 retained by 
the corporation, the individual stock- 
holder will have to pay a $9 tax and 
will pocket only $21. Measuring this 
sum against the same proportion of 
pre-tax corporate earnings as the per- 
centage of net after taxes paid out— 
the only logical way to measure it— 
3 





still gives a tax rate of 58 per cent. 

This is manifestly unjust. It is the 
only example in our Federal tax sys- 
tem of discrimination among indi- 
viduals on the basis of source rather 
than size of income. It has no con- 
nection with ability to pay, as have 
the graduated tax rates. And it is 
a relatively new concept, since divi- 
dends received were never required 
to be included in the taxable income 
of individuals until 1936. 

It may be argued that this new con- 
cept represents a desirable change of 
tax policy which deserves to be per- 
petuated, just as the original imposi- 
tion of individual income taxes in 


1913 represented a change in policy 
which has since been universally ac- 
cepted. But individual income taxes 
are not discriminatory, they consti- 
tute a necessary source of Federal 
revenue, and they exert no harmful 
secondary effects on the national 
economy, whereas double taxation of 
dividends is a policy which is vul- 
nerable to attack on all three of these 
grounds. 


Tax Rate Progressive 


While there will always be dis- 
agreement as to the exact progression 
of tax rates, there can be no reason- 
able quarrel with the concept of abil- 


ity to pay as the factor which should 
determine the incidence of income 
taxes on various individuals. But 
double taxation of dividends discrimi- 
nates between individuals on the basis 
of the source of their earnings. If 
there is any logical justification for 
this it must be a belief that the as- 
sumption of business risks by provid- 
ing business with equity capital is an 
evil thing, an anti-social practice 
which should be taxed out of exist- 
ence. Merely to state such an atti- 
tude is to dispose of it. 

Double taxation is not an important 
source of revenues. No data are 


(Please turn to page 24) 


Four Stocks Yielding Five Per Cent or Better 


Returns so liberal are unusual with the 
common stock yield average down to 


3.7%, but here are several sound issues 


H ere are four reasonably sound 
common stocks which, from 
the standpoint of dividend yield, ap- 
pear to be well behind most issues 
of comparable quality. As against an 
average common stock yield which 
has now reached as low as 3.7 per 
cent, these four equities return an 
average of about 5.4 per cent, which 
should be useful in bolstering over- 
all portfolio income. 


1944 Earnings 


Returning just 5 per cent is the 
$1 annual dividend of the Sinclair Oil 
Company, which was earned better 
than twice over in 1944 despite a new 
charge of 34 cents per share for war 
facility depreciation, a 28-cent in- 
crease in the cancellation of leases, 
abandonments and dry holes and an 
11-cent property loss. Last October, 
this company negotiated a $50 mil- 
lion long term bank loan at an im- 
pressively low interest rate of 134 per 
cent, $24 million of which represents 
refunding and $26 million new work- 
ing capital. This major oil company 
is fairly well integrated and has im- 


rant disbursement of liberal portions 
of earnings. Company and subsidi- 
aries supply some 250 Southern Cali- 
forian cities with natural gas, mostly 
purchased from oil companies. Its 
lowest earnings in the entire depres- 
sion span equalled $2.72 per share 
(in 1934) and an unbroken dividend 
record dates back to 1909, with pay- 
ments at the present $3 rate in each 
of the past nine years. 

Sperry Corporation’s 1944 earnings 
also were more than double dividend 
requirements, and at present prices 
the shares yield 5.6 per cent. The 
company produces a wide variety of 
scientific and precision instruments 
for military, naval, marine and air- 
craft use, also hydraulic systems, con- 
trols and transmissions, pumps, hy- 
draulic motors and electronic devices 
with wide applications. 

An important manufacturer of pre- 
cision equipment for war use, the 
company is broadly expanding its 


peacetime business and 
against some volume contraction lies 
in understatement of recent earnings 
and prospective tax benefits. The 
1944 net would have been over $13 
per share on this year’s tax basis, 
even after $3.37 research and develop- 
ment expenses and $1.86 provision 
for postwar readjustments. 


Dividend Margin 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s dividend 
returns 5.8 per cent, and was earned 
twice over in 1944, This system’s 
excess profits taxes alone, although 
down from the previous _ year, 
equalled $4.22 per share in 1944 and 
suggest not only a cushion against 
traffic decline but possibilities of in- 
creased net and dividends even then. 
Pennsylvania has an excellent earn- 
ings record, has paid continuous divi- 
dends for ninety years and_ has 
demonstrated superior management in 
many ways. An example of its pro- 
gressiveness is the extent of electrifi- 
cation of its lines. Started in 1928, 
this already extends from New York 
to Washington and as far west as 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mixed Quartet with 5.4% Average Income 


protection | 


Ss 














portant foreign operations. Year. ep mr ———— sone wes 
: ee See , 1943 1944 1944 1945 ividend Price Yie 
mopar nm nL Se $3.21 $3.31 *$3.45  *$3.13 $3.00 59 5.1% 
and while the 1944 net represented Pennsylvania Railroad 6.49 492 Ea fil 4 = - 
only a ten per cent margin over divi- Sinclair Oil ............. . 18 .29 31. j . . 
dends saa are aman and Sperry Corporation ...... 93.55 4.05 §2.19 §2.11 2.00 36 5.6 





the relative stability of utility earn- 


*Twelve months ended September 30. Ten months ended October 31. §Six months ended June 
ings is generally considered to war- 


30. Earned 54 cents in three months ended September 30, $1.60 in nine months; no 1944 compari- 
sons. {Adjusted for 1943 renegotiation. 
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exas Company— 
An Out-of-Line 


Investment 


Oils generally have lagged, 
this 43-year dividend payer seems 
behind other quality issues. A look 
into the third largest oil enterprise 


y deferring payment of its ex- 

pected year-end dividend of 50 
cents a share to January 2, as against 
a December 15 date for the preceding 
year, Texas Company established its 
1945 record at $2 a share, superficial- 
ly a drop of 50 cents from its 1944 
record. On an “indicated” annual 
basis of $2 a share the company’s 
capital stock provides a yield of but 
3.3 per cent, the lowest return offered 
by any of the leading oils, yet had 
the extra dividend been distributed 48 
hours earlier the current indicated 
yield would have been 4.1 per cent, 
the highest return offered by any of 
the principal oil shares traded on the 
sig Board. 


Behind Leaders 

Outranked as an oil industry in- 
vestment only by Standard of New 
Jersey, and by no great margin at 
that, Texas Company’s shares have 
lagged noticeable in comparison with 
issues of other leading petroleum 
units. For that matter the oil shares 
generally have failed to measure up to 
expectations, showing only sluggish 
response to highly favorable develop- 
ments, and seeming reluctant to dis- 
count the developing uptrend in earn- 
ings and the prospects for very good 
profits in 1946. But Texas Company 
shares, despite a better-than-average 
position, have presented a less-than- 
average market picture. 

Karnings per share in the nine 
months ended September 30 were 
$3.47 vs. $3.46 in the corresponding 
1944 period, 1945 thus maintaining 
the same relative position to previous 
period earnings as had been shown in 
the half-year report—the 1945 six 
months’ net also having virtually tied 
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the corresponding 1944 result, with 
$2.29 for 1945 against $2.27 for 1944. 
Earnings for the full year will not be 
available for six weeks or more, but 
are expected to approximate $4.75 
per share. 

The expectation regarding 1945 
earnings may fal! somewhat short, 
however, should the management elect 
to speed up amortization of war facili- 
ties as a tax-saving expedient. While 
increased amortization substantially 
reduces 1945 taxes, it also lowers net 
earnings because the amortization 
charge against earnings is naturally 
greater than the tax would have been 
on those same earnings. 

Texas Company, the third largest 
domestic refiner of petroleum, also 
ranks second in domestic crude oil 
production. Its producing and unde- 
veloped acreage has reserves estimat- 
ed at more than one billion barrels. 
Its holdings of fee and leased lands 
total 10.5 million acres, and are locat- 
ed principally in Texas, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Califorina and Oklahoma. 
Crude production in 1944 totaled 83,- 


Texas Company’s Record 


Earned Divi- Price Range 


Year *Sales pershare dends High Low 
1936.... $337.5 $4.10 $1.50 55% 28% 
1937.... 376.2 502 2.25 65% 34% 
1938.... 3489 2.13 2.00 4954 32% 
1939.... 365.3 3.02 200 5034 32% 
1940.... 3503 290 200 475% 33 

1941.... 405.3 477 2.50 463% 34% 
1942.... 4124 3.22 2.000 42% 30 

1943.... 459.7 383 200 535% 41% 
1944.... 5450 485 250 50% 44% 
1945.... .-- a3.47 b2.00 62 4856 


*Gross operating income; in millions of dol- 
lars. a—Nine months ended September 30, vs. 
$3.46 in corresponding 1944 period. b—Does not 
include $1.00 paid January 2, 1946, to stock of 
record November 27, 1945. 





Oil Well Pump 


982,000 barrels, the equivalent of 67 
per cent of its refinery runs of 125.9 
million barrels. The company owns 
and operates 6,500 miles of crude oil 
pipe line mileage. 

Wartime operations centered large- 
ly in the production of aviation fuels, 
feed stock for butadiene, the principal 
ingredient of synthetic rubber, and 
toluene, in adidtion to normal petrole- 
um products. Butadiene components 
were delivered to the Neches Butane 
Products Company, in which Texas 
Company has a 30 per cent interest, 
the remainder being divided among 
four other oil companies. 

Texas Company’s foreign interests 
include properties in Colombia and 
Venezuela comprising 1.3 million 
acres, commercial production in the 
last-named country having been start- 
ed in 1944. Jointly with Standard of 
California, it has interests in the Per- 
sian Gulf area and in Saudi Arabia. 


Investment Holdings 


The companies operating in the 
Near East are not subsidiaries of 
Texas Company, but are carried as 
investment holdings. The Bahrein 
Petroleum Company, Ltd., and the 
Arabian Oil Company, in each of 
which it has a 50 per cent interest, 
are operating on a relatively small 
scale, and appraisal of their eventual 
value and importance has not yet 
emerged from the speculative realm, 
despite the brilliant spotlight turned 
on the Government-owned pipeline 
projected and abandoned during the 
war. 

Texas Company has consistently 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Mail Order Companies 
Should Do Better 


While earnings have been excellent, gradual 
reappearance of hard goods and. easier tax load 


will improve results. 


ail order companies have been un- 

disturbed by the economic dis- 
locations incident to the country’s 
passage through the transition period 
and into reconversion, at least so far 
as sales volume is concerned. For one 
reason, a large part of their clientele 
is made up of rural residents, either 
of the farming group or those largely 
dependent on agricultural conditions, 
who are little affected by the indus- 
trial readjustment. 


1945 Sales Up 


In the eleven months ended De- 


cember 31—the mail order companies 


end their fiscal years on January 31— 
Montgomery Ward’s sales exceeded 
by 5.5 per cent the corresponding 
1944 period, while Sears, Roebuck’s 
sales in the ten months ended No- 
vember 30 were 3.3 per cent greater 
than in the same ten months of 1944. 
The rises largely reflected late-in-the- 
year gains, Montgomery Ward having 
reported excesses of 9.7 per cent for 
October, 3 per cent for November and 
8.8 per cent for December, with Sears 
showing gains of 5.3 per cent and 8.5 
per cent, respectively, for October and 
November. December sales for Sears, 
not yet available, are expected to show 
substantial improvement over the final 
month of calendar 1944. 

There are other reasons for the 
betterment in sales volume than the 
type of customer served by the mail 
order leaders. So-called consumers’ 
hard goods are in steadily increasing 
supply, and long-deferred require- 
ments of civilian users account for 
the rising tide of sales. As reconver- 
sion progresses and durable goods as 
well as other classes of merchandise 
become more plentiful sales improve- 
ment should be accelerated, carrying 
1946 totals to new record levels. 

Taxes have taken a fairly heavy 
bite out of operating profits of the 
mail order companies. In the three 
fiscal years ended January 31, 1945, 
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Sears and Ward lead 


Montgomery Ward’s operating prof- 
its totaled $138.7 millions, of which 
$62.4 million went for federal and 
state income taxes and EPT, an 
average of $3.86 per share per year. 
Sears, Roebuck reported operating 
and other profits totaling $412.7 mil- 
lion for the same three-year period, 
of which $182.2 million went ‘for in- 
come and excess profits taxes, a 
vearly per share average of $2.59. 
Discontinuance of EPT and the 
lower tax rate for 1946 will materi- 
ally aid earnings showings of each of 
the leaders and with the indicated 
gains in other directions, provide sub- 
stantial grounds for the view that 
more liberal dividend policies will be 
followed. In fact, the very modest 
yield offered by the shares of each 
of the leaders would scarcely be justi- 
fied on any other assumption than 
that the issues already are discount- 
ing better returns in the near future. 
While dominant in the mail order 
field, both Sears and Ward also are 
important units in the retail chain 
store group. Sears operates 606 
stores, by last count, located in almost 
every state in the Union, and Ward’s 
retail outlets number 640, Delaware 
being the only state in which that 
company is not renresented. The 
stores also act as order takers for the 


The Mail Order Leaders 


Montgomery Sears, 
Ward Roebuck 
Sales (000 omitted) : 
*1943-44 ......... $595,933 $852,597 
THONGS 2.2.25... 620,968 988,770 
ee 7651,680  §848,469 
Earned per share: 
*1943-44 ......... $3.69 $1.45 
*1944-45 ....... 3.81 1.46 
1944-45 (interim) a2.48 b0.52 
1945-46 (interim) a2.56 b0.54 
Dividends paid: 
tn RET OOOO $2.00 $1.06% 
FE) s-cmatew dens 2.00 1.06% 
Recent price ...... 75 39 
Indicated. yield .... 2.7% 2.7% 
*Fiscal years ended January 31. + Eleven 


months ended December 31. a—Nine months 
ended October 31. b—24 weeks ended July 23. 
$10 months ended November 30. 


mail order divisions. Two-thirds of 
Sears’ total sales and more than half 
of Ward’s are made through their 
retail establishments. Both companies 
have comprehensive programs for ex- 
pansion of these divisions, which, 
combined with efficient operating 
policies, provide impressive long term 
growth possibilities. 

The two leaders make somewhat 
different approaches to the problem 
of retail distribution, differing in this 
respect from the “five-and-tens” 
whose stores as a rule are as much 
alike as the proverbial peas. Sears 
operates four types of stores. About 
80 of them, styled Grade “A”’, are 
full-fledged department stores, lo- 
cated in moderate sized cities and 
catering to both urban and suburban 
trade. The smaller “B” and “C” 
stores handle tires. auto accessories, 
radios, refrigeraturs, washing ma- 
chines and various hard goods, paints, 
wall paper and so on. The “D” stores 
vend only such large items as refrig- 
erators, stoves and radios. 

Montgomery Ward’s stores are of 
the junior department store type, 
selling apparel, household equipment, 
radios, plumbing supplies, sporting 
goods, hardware, tires and auto 
accessories. Located largely in the 
smaller centers of population, they 
appeal principally to the rural trade. 
Ward’s expansion plans, however, 
provide for greater emphasis on 
larger stores, and expansion into 
urban centers. 


Restrictions Removed 


Removal of wartime restrictions on 
gasoline immediately benefited store 
sales. Outlets of both companies were 
so located originally as to appeal to 
the motor-driving public rather than 
to the transient shoppers in estab- 
lished retail sections, and while in- 
terim reports provide no break-up of 
sales, the uptrend since V-J Day may 
be attributed principally to the in- 
creased volume of retail distribution. 

Selling around 39, Sears, Roe- 
buck’s capital stock offers a current 
yield of 2.7 per cent, while Mont- 
gomery Ward common, at 75, pro- 
vides a return of 2.7 per cent. Despite 
their low yields, the long term growth 
characteristics of the issues, and the 
prospects for substantially higher 
earnings over the next several vears 
—which suggest more liberal dividend 
distributions—justify their inclusion 
in a businessman investor’s portfolio. 
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Steady Income From 


The Brewing Shares 


Group reacquires some of its pre-prohibition repu- 
tation for stability of income; dividends yields 
range widely from below 3 per cent to over 6 per cent 


en the advent of prohibition, 

the brewing industry was 
recognized as one of comparatively 
stable operations, earnings and divi- 
dends. Its product was referred to 
as the poor man’s beverage and be- 
cause it was inexpensive in relation 
to other alcoholic beverages, it en- 
joyed rather well sustained demand 
and hence sales volume even at the 
lower points of the economic cycle. 
This relative stability is returning to 
the consciousness of the investment 
community. 


Production Increased 


The war period witnessed a size- 
able increase in production of fer- 
mented malt liquors despite numerous 
handicaps. Successive increases car- 
ried output from 60.6 million barrels 
in 1941 to 85.7 million barrels in 
1944—-a three-year gain of over 40 
per cent—and a new high is indicat- 
ed for last year. To accomplish these 
gains, the industry had to surmount 
such obstacles as shortages and re- 
strictions on raw materials, bottles 
and caps, cans, cartons, barrels and 
dispensing equipment, as well as 
transportation and delivery difficul- 
ties and loss of manpower to the 
armed services and to war industries. 

With these situations already in the 
past or gradually clearing up, the 
brewing industry faces the future 
with a capacity of around 90 million 
barrels—still well under the 100 mil- 
lion capactiy of forty years ago, but 
destined to grow materially as a re- 
sult of ambitious expansion programs. 
Over the longer term future, in fact, 
this is one of the points that will have 
to be watched, for too rapid an ex- 
pansion will tend to intensify com- 
petition, lift advertising and promo- 
tional expenses and reduce profit mar- 
gins, but any such dangers do not 
appear to be nearby. 

For the present, most of the brew- 
ing shares are reasonably in line with 
developed and prospective earning 
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power and the group might well be 
considered for diversified portfolios. 
There appears herewith statistics cov- 
ering seven of the more important 
brewing companies listed on promi- 
nent security exchanges. They show 
a rather broad range of dividend 
yields, with an over-all average re- 
turn of 4.1 per cent. The average 
earnings coverage is about 61.6 per 
cent, and there are obviously several 
instances where more liberal disburse- 
ments already would be justified. 

It might be well to consider, here, 
that there are marked differences be- 
tween the prospective benefits to one 
or another of these companies to arise 
from tax reductions. In the order of 
significance, here are simple read- 
justments of final 1944 earnings to 
this year’s 38 per cent over-all income 
tax rate: 


1944 Earnings 


Adjusted 
As to 38% Tax 
Company Reported Rate 
Brewing Corp. ...... $5.30 $13.97 
Falstaff Brewing ... 1.28 2.95 
Heileman Brewing.. 1.49 2.94 
Jacob Ruppert ..... 1.25 1.64 


National Brewers ... 3.04 3.91 
Goebel Brewing .... 0.34 0.36 
Pfeiffer Brewing 1.20 1.22 


In one other respect there are 
marked differences between these 
companies. In the order of dollar 
sales volume, they rank (1) National 
(estimated) about $23 million, (2) 
Ruppert, $20.9 million, (3) Brewing 
Corporation, $14 million, (4) Fal- 
staff, $12.9 million, (5) Heileman, 





Beer Vats 


$7.7 million, (6) Goebel, $6 million, 
and (7) Pfeiffer, $5.7 million. In- 
troducing common share capitaliza- 
tion produces some major shifts, for 
on per-share bases, these sales ranked 
(1) Brewing Corporation $96.64, 
(2) Ruppert $41.83, (3) National 
$31.85, (4) Falstaff $28.68, (5) 
Heileman $25.63, (6) Pfeiffer $13.23 
and (7) Goebel $4.33. 


Keystone 


Capital Set-ups 


Goebel and Heileman are free of 
both bonds and preferred stocks. 
Long term bank loans of Brewing 
Corporation amount to $4.5 million at 
2% and 3% per cent; of Falstaff $3 
million at.3 per cent; and of Pfeiffer 
$450,000 at 2% per cent. National 
has 111,000 shares of $1.75 cumula- 
tive preferred stock, Ruppert $3.5 mil- 
lion of 41%4 per cent preferred stock. 

As much as half the price of some 
beer is represented by taxes, reported 
to average close to $10.50 per barrel. 
Some benefits will accrue to the indus- 
try when the Federal excise tax is 
reduced from $8 to $7 per barrel, 
and more would follow any other pos- 
sible cuts in this or other imposts lat- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Comparing the Brewers 


-——— Earnings —— 


= er tet ee 
Company Year — —Nine Months— Indicated Recent 

1943 1944 1944 1945 Dividend Price Yield 
Brewing Corporation ...... *$5.56 *$5.30 ... *$6.84 $2.50 70 3.6% 
Falstaff Brewing .......... 1.80 1.28 N.R. N.R. 0.90 +24 3.8 
Goebel Brewing .......... 0.32 0.34 $0.28 0.30 0.20 7 2.9 
Heileman (G.) Brewing.... 1.38 149 N.R. N.R. §1.25 +20 6.3 
National Breweries ........ 2.13 3.04 N.R. N.R. 2.00 +940 5.0 
Pfeiffer Brewing .......... 1.29 1.20 0.77 0.84 0.75 15 5.0 
Ruppert, Jeoed ............ 1.89 125 N.R. 2.3§ x1.00 34 2.9 





*Years ended September 30. 
ary 2, 1946. tOn Chicago Stock Exchange. 


¥#On New York Curb Exchange. 


§Includes 25-cent extra paid Janu- 
fAlso on Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchanges. 


x—Assuming continuance of 25-cent quarterly payments in September and December. 
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Grocery Chains Face 
Larger Sales Volumes 


New sales records may follow improvement in sup- 
plies of scarce foods; most issues not bargains 
but more conservatively valued than general list 


a. grocery stores in the United 
States approach 400,000 in 
number. Probably less than one out 
of every ten belongs to one of the in- 
corporated chains, yet the chains ac- 
counted for over 44 per cent of the 
industry’s total sales back in 1933. 
Eleven years later, in 1944, the pro- 
portion had declined to 32.7 per cent. 

Despite the decline in the chains’ 
share of total sales, their actual vol- 
ume more than doubled, from $2.2 bil- 
lion in 1933 to $4.7 billion in 1944. 
Dollar volume of the entire industry, 
however, climbed from $5 billion to 
$14.4 billion in this period. 

Discriminatory chain store taxation 
in many states proved particularly 
burdensome to the grocery chains. 
Whatever their objectives, it is doubt- 
ful if such measures were major fac- 
tors in the change in proportions of 
chain to total grocery sales, especially 
in the more recent years. After the 
wave of such imposts in the earlier 
depression years, there has been a sig- 
nificant abatement of the movement 
with the public recognition of its 
inequities and the threat to its own 
buying economy. 


Reduced Ratio 


One factor in the reduced ratio of 
chain to total grocery sales lies in a 
deliberate policy of chain store man- 
agement in recent years to abandon 
many of its less efficient and less 
profitable stores. This cuts volume 
but raises profits. Another, during 
the mid-depression years, was the fact 


omy appeal of the chains over the 
convenience of local stores, many of 
which make deliveries of telephoned 
orders. Finally, as local stores repre- 
sented the marginal fringe, they were 
bound to realize greater percentage 
gains from sharply increased public 
spending power and inclination. 

As for trends from this point on, 
there seems good reason for expecting 
even recent grocery chain sales rec- 
ords to be topped in the new year. 
Those peaks were attained in the face 
of many food shortages that are in at 
least gradual process of being cor- 
rected and others that will yield to 
correction with the return of a normal 
economy. Coupled with a continued 
high public spending power and indi- 
cations that industrial reconversion 
adversities will be followed by a con- 
tinued high rate of activity in most 
fields, this would appear to be a very 
favorable augury. 

Nine companies are included in the 
accompanying statistical comparison. 
Great Atlantic &- Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, or “A. & P.,” is the nation’s 
largest. It has around 6,000 stores in 
the U. S. and Canada, as well as ex- 
tensive facilities for canning, dairy 
processing, coffee roasting, fishing, 
warehousing, etc. This issue is traded 
on the New York Curb Exchange. 
All of the others are New York Stock 
Exchange listings. 


American Stores has well over 
2,000 units, with about 60 per cent in 
Pennsylvania and another 25 per cent 
in adjacent states. First National 
has some 1,450 with more than half 
in Massachusetts, largely in the Bos- 
ton area. [ood Fair’s approximate- 
ly 90 units are all self-service super- 
markets, in which it pioneered, and 
about 35 are in Pennsylvania with 
others in New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, Long Island and Florida. 

Grand Union’s chain of about 325 
stores, of which 245 are in New York 
State, is supplemented by something 
like 800 motor routes operating in 
26 states and carrying 
packed coffee (half of and 
other grocery and household products. 
Jewel Tea leads the direct-to-cus- 
tomer grocery trade with almost 1,600 
motor routes in 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, carrying company- 
packed coffee and tea (one-fourth to 
one-third of sales) and other grocery 
and household products ; it also owns 
a chain of 152° medium-sized self- 
service food stores in Chicago. 


company- 
sales ) 


Third Largest 


Kroger has the industry’s third 
largest volume, with 2,900 stores in 
19 middlewestern and southern states 
and numerous processing and pack- 
aging plants. Something like seven- 
tenths of National Tea’s 831 stores 
are in the Chicago area, with others 
serving a total of eight states. Safe- 
way Stores has the second largest 
sales and operates nearly 2,500 stores 
with country-wide locations, the lar- 
gest group comprising about 700 in 
California ; also extensive warehouses, 
bakeries, creameries; coffee roasting 
plants, slaughter houses and_ other 
facilities. 

These nine issues all pay dividends 
and at current prices return an aver- 

(Please turn to page 26) 


How the Food Chains Compare 


- Per Share Earnings —-_—— 
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that ey local greursy stores extend Company 1943 1944 1944 1945 Dividend ‘tae Yield 

credit while the chains, as a rule, do American Stores .............. $1.31 $1.41 a$0.58 a$0.56 $1.00 29 3.4% 
not. First National Stores.......... b2.73 b2.80 1.39 1.40 2.50 55 4.5 
hae a er nr Food Pair Stores. ............%. 1.34 1.44 £0.97 {1.97 1.00 35 2.8 
ater, with the advent of the war, Grand Union .................. g1.86 2.27 h1.10 hl45 k140 34 41 
gasoline rationing and tire shortages i a re g5.15 — N.R. N.R. 475 115 4.1 
- “ ewe OR ss rire ne re 1.69 12 a0.88 a1.05 1.50 47 52 
temporarily favored the store “around 0a. Grocery =... 271 280 a1.25 al34 200 45 44 
the corner” over the more centrally National Tea ................. 0.44 1.59 £0.61 £0.92 085 28 30 
located market. Then again, the rela- Safeway Stores ................ 1.56 1.63 a0.88 0.74 1.00 26 §=63.8 





tive prosperity of the consumer dur- 
ing the war years lessened the econ- 


a—Six months ended June 30. b—Fiscal years ended following March 31. 
Sept. 30. f—Nine months ended Sept. 30. 
months, ended Sept. 1. N.R.—Not reported. 


c—Six months ended 
g—Fiscal years ended following February 28. h—Six 
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Integration Not 


Difficult For 


American Gas 


Disposal of two small systems would satisfy SEC, 
and leave parent with properties now provid- 
ing some 85 per cent of total operating revenues 


n December 26 the Securities & 
O Ixchange Commission ordered 
American Gas & Electric Company 
to dispose of two small systems and 
to confine its operations to 6ne large 
integrated system. The next day the 
company announced a plan for retire- 
ment of its funded debt with the pro- 
ceeds of a bank loan. Both of these 
should lend encouragement to pres- 
ent and prospective common stock- 
holders of this well-managed holding 
company. 


Three Systems 


In the past the operating subsidiar- 
ies of American Gas & Electric have 
been divided into three systems. The 
South Jersey System is comprised of 
Atlantic City Electric Company, serv- 
ing 225 southern New Jersey com- 
munities with electricity, and 50 per 
cent each of the control of Deepwater 
Operating Company, which owns a 
large generating plant on the Dela- 
ware River, and a realty company 
owning unoccupied land adjoining the 
Deepwater plant. The Northeast 
Pennsylvania System consists of The 
Scranton Electric Company, render- 
ing electric service to 57 communities, 
and half the stock of the West Pitts- 
ton-Exeter Railroad, engaged largely 
in hauling coal to the Scranton power 
house. With combined operating rev- 
enues of but $17.6 million in 1944, it 
will be seen that both of these svs- 
tems are relatively small. 
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On the other hand, the Central 
System is comprised of 9 operating 
electric subsidiaries, 2 coal compa- 
nies, 1 realty company and 1 railroad. 
The electric subsidiaries serve 1,706 
communities and surrounding areas 
with more than 3 million population 
in the 7 states of Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. The combined 
service area of these utilities, cover- 
ing 92,000 square miles or nearly the 
combined land area of Michigan and 
Indiana, stretches from Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., on the northwest to the 
Virginia-North Carolina line near 
Danville, Va., on the southeast, and 
from Steubenville, Ohio, on the 
northeast to Newport, Tenn., on the 
southwest. Operating revenues of 
the Central System totaled $102.2 
million in 1944, or 85 per cent of 
American Gas’s consolidated oper- 
ating revenues, and the system con- 
tained about 86 per cent of the total 
utility plant of American Gas & 
Electric. 

In addition, all of the electric prop- 
erties in the Central System are in- 
terconnected with transmission lines, 
making it,a physically integrated oper- 
ating unit. But there are unfortu- 
nately no physical ties between the 
South Jersey or Northeast Pennsyl- 
vania systems and the Central Sys- 
tem, or between the two of them. So 
the SEC has held them to be separate 
utility systems and has ruled that 







Power Line 


American Gas & Electricity can keep 
only one of the three systems under 
the Holding Company Act. As might 
be expected, American Gas & Elec- 
tric chose the large Central System as 
the one it would keep and the SEC’s 
December 26 order directed it to dis- 
pose of the South Jersey and North- 
east Pennsylvania systems. 


No Hardship 


The elimination of the two sys- 
tems should not prove a hardship to 
American Gas & Electric or seriously 
disturb its common _ stockholders. 
During the 12 months ended with last 
September, the South Jersey and 
Northeast Pennsylvania systems to- 
gether had net earnings available for 
common stock dividends of $2,561,- 
216 or about 19% per cent of those 
of the entire American Gas & Electric 
group. However, American Gas also 
owned some of the preferred stocks 
of the companies comprising these 
systems, on which it received $203,- 
518 in dividends during the Septem- 
ber 1945 year. Accordingly, the to- 
tal loss of earnings to American Gas 
as a result of divorcing these sys- 
tems, assuming it must dispose of its 
preferred as well as common stock 
holdings, will run in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,765,000 or about 21 per 
cent of total net earnings. 

But the operating utilities com- 
prising these systems are high grade 
and American Gas should have no 
difficulty in disposing of them at at- 
tractive prices, either to such near- 
by operating utilities as can legally 
acquire them under the Holding Com- 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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American Brake Shoe Be 

Price of 54 compares with prewar 
1937’s high of 8034. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $1 an. rate plus extras of 10 cents 
in Mar., 15 cents each in June & 
Sept., 25 cents in Dec., totalled $1.65 
in 1945.) In addition to dominating 
in railroad brake shoes, company pro- 
duces car wheels, track parts, automo- 
bile and industrial brake linings, gears 
and axles, forgings and _ specialty 
steels, bearings, castings, oil drilling 
and mining machinery, air compres- 
sors, automobile lifts, car washers and 
paint sprayers. Nine months’ net held 
at $1.82 vs. $1.83 per share a year 
before. Final amortization of emer- 
gency facilities probably distorted De- 
cember quarter earnings but outlook 
is favorable. 


Catalin Corporation C+ 

A growing factor in plastics, but 
stock should be recognized as. specula- 
tive at 14, on the N. Y. Curb. (Paid 
10 cents in June, 20 cents in Dec., to- 
taling 30 cents in 1945.) Company 
produces the phenolic resin from 
which it takes its name, Catabond for 
laminating (plywood) and Catavar for 
surface coating. It also markets a 
purchased polystyrene injection mold- 
ing compound under the Laolin trade 
name. Operations have been profit- 
able each year of the past decade, but 
have never reattained 1936’s 52 cents 
per share. Net was 36 cents per 
share in 1944, and in the first half of 
1945, it was 14 vs. 13 cents a year 
before. Recently expanded capacity 
should permit sizeable gains. 


Cuban-American Sugar Cc 

Stock is speculative at 28, but out- 
look is for improved earnings and 
possibly increased dividends. (Paid 
50 cents each in June & Dec., 25 
cents this month.) The Cuban 
drought dropped company’s output 
sharply in the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, to 1.2 million from 2 mil- 
lion bags in 1943-44. But the earlier 
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year’s earnings were charged with a 
69-cent property loss and taxes were 
down to $1.30 from $1.86 per share, 
so net held at $2.45 vs. $3.60 per 
share. Indicated larger crops, to- 
gether with substantially higher 
prices, suggest a sizeable gain in 1946 
earnings and a strong treasury posi- 
tion would thus justify higher divi- 
dend disbursements. 


Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert C+ 

Offers a liberal dividend yield of 
5.7% at 33; not without appreciation 
possivilities. (Paid reg. qu. divs. of 
3714 cents each in Mar., June, Sept. 
& Jan.; iwelvemonth total $1.87.) 
Company was especially hard hit by 
labor shortage during 1945, which 
was reflected in nine months’ earn- 
ings declining to $1.62 from $1.92 per 
share a year before (the September 
quarter showed a slight gain to 70 
from 67 cents). The comparison was 
prevented from being worse by the 
cushioning effect of taxes, reduced 
to $1.48 from $2.90 per share. The 
manpower situation should improve 
gradually this year and specialization 
in low-priced cigars should help in 
view of present trade trends. 


Distillers Corp.—Seagrams B 

Sharp advance has increased risks 
but price of 95 is not out of line with 
prospective earnings. (Reg. an. div. 
of $2.22 Can., is subject to 15% non- 
resident tax.) Earning power already 
developed would appear to justify a 
2-for-1 split with the same dividend 
on the new shares. Soon after show- 
ing earnings of $7.50 per share for the 
fiscal year ended July 31 as against 
$6.12 in 1943-44 (despite $20.09 vs. 
$9.83 taxes on income), company re- 
ported for the October quarter $3.41 
vs. $3.10 per sare a year before, with 
taxes down to $4.94 from $7.23 per 
share. Even then, adjustment of the 
latest interim period to a 38 per cent 
tax would lift the three-month net to 
$5.14 per share. 


Food Machinery B+ 

Strong trade prospects and unusual 
benefits in tax cuts, warrant retention 
at 77. (Qu. div. incr. from 35 to 40 
cents last June, when 25% stk. div. 
also was paid.) Striking war perform- 
ance is indicated by sales of $179.5 
million in the nine months ended last 
June as against $13.5 million in the 
fiscal year ended September, 1941. 
Huge taxes held earnings at $8.61 
per share in the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1944, as against $4.27 
in 1941. The nine months through 
last June returned $4.94 vs. $5.07 a 
year before. Numerous recent acqui- 
sitions and new product developments 
suggest marked gains in volume over 
prewar ‘levels. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass A 

Trade leadership, strong record 
and favorable earnings and dividend 
prospects warrant high investment 
rank; recent price 135. (Reg. qu. 
divs.-at $5 an. rate.) Second largest 
glass container producer, company 
also manufactures closures and table 
glassware. A decade’s earnings 
ranged between 20 per cent under 
and 21 per cent over an average $6.24 
per share. In the September twelve- 
month company earned $6.47 vs, 
$7.37 per share a year before, but on 
this year’s 38 per cent tax basis, it 
would have returned closer to $14 vs. 
$16 per share. Lower sales and high- 
er wages might still permit an aver- 
age net of $1 per month this year, 
with little reason for longer deferring 
a dividend increase, perhaps in con- 
nection with a stock split-up. 


Marlin-Rockwell ” 

Around 57 over-the-counter, stock 
appears behind the autoparts group. 
(Paid 75 cents each in Apr. & July, 
50 cents each in Oct. & Jan.) Com- 
pany does not issue interim state- 
ments but reported $3.77 per share 
earned in 1944 vs. $3.71 in 1943, a 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 
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peak of $9.13 in 1942 and a prewar 
high of $5.60 in 1937. The 1944 and 
1943 earnings were after unsegre- 
gated tax and renegotiation reserves 
equalling $33.76 vs. $45.08 per share, 
respectively (Federal taxes alone 
equalled $40.78 per share in 1942). 
Increased earnings would be probable 
even on a somewhat lower volume and 
company’s steel balls and bearings 
will soon be in heavy demand by the 
auto, farm implement, rail equipment 
and other industries. 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand c+ 

Price of around 29 anticipates fur- 
ther earnings improvement. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) Recent 
sales have about doubled those of 
good prewar years, but earnings 
have receded from a high of $1.98 
per share in 1940 to $1.29 in 1944, 
due largely to mounting taxes. In 
fact, the 1944 net would have been 
closer to $2.76 per share on a 38 per 
cent tax basis. With an unusually fa- 
vorable outlook for glass, ceramics 
and company’s other customers, it is 
therefore likely that earnings will 
show peacetime improvement. Dur- 
ing the nine months ended September 
30, there was a small decline in re- 
ported net to 88 from, 93 cents per 
share a year before. 
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Plough, Inc. B+ 

Price of 28 reflects expectations of 
continuing growth. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at 60-cent an, rate.) This proprietary 
products manufacturer derives about 
three-fourths of its business from St. 
Joseph Aspirin and Penetro Nose 
Drops and other medicinal products, 
the remainder coming from cosmetics 
and miscellaneous items. Sales 
climbed from $4.1 million in 1936 to 
about $10 million last year, but in- 
creasing taxes prevented similar earn- 
ings gains. Last year’s net is offi- 
cially estimated at $1.55 vs. $1.48 
per share in 1944 and $1.20 per share 
back in 1936. Export business is 
important, and covers about 58 for- 
eign markets. The common stock 
was listed on the “big board” just last 
month. 
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Sylvania Electric Products B 
Electronics growth and major tax- 
cut benefits explain high appraisal of 
current earnings at. 40. (Paid 25 
cents each in Apr., July & Oct., 50- 
cent year-end im Dec.) Sales topped 
$100 million in the first nine months 
of 1945 as against $68.6 million a year 
before but earnings equalled only 
$2.11 vs. $1.37 per share. Detailed 
statement for the seven months 
through July (100,000 new $4 pre- 
ferred shares were sold last year to 
finance debenture retirement, expan- 
sion and working capital) indicates 
net would have averaged nearly $1 
per share per month on this year’s tax 
basis and before postwar adjustment 
and contingency reserve. A leader in 
radio, electric and fluorescent tubes, 
company acquired Colonial Radio in 
1944, and Wabash Photolamp and 
Birdseye Electric this month. 


Tubize Rayon C+ 

At 41, stock is underpriced on the 
proposed exchange for Celanese. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) 
Stockholders meet February 6 (post- 
poned from January 22 due to delay 
in clearance of proxy statement) to 
act upon accepting two-thirds of a 
share of Celanese for each of Tubize 
in a merger proposal. As an inde- 
pendent, Tubize earned in the nine 
months through September 99 cents 
vs. $1.06 per share a year before, 
after $3.31 vs. $3.65 income taxes 
and 14 vs. 15 cents contingency re- 
serve. The merger would bring to- 
gether the leader in cellulose acetate 
rayon and an important viscoe pro- 
ducer into one of the strongest and 
most promising organizations in the 
synthetic fiber industry. In course 
of time, major operating economies 
may have a decidedly constructive ef- 
fect upon earning power. 


Union Pacific A 

Advance to 149 is not out of line 
with developed earning power. (Qu. 
divs. at $6 an. rate.) Since stock ap- 
proached 150 in prewar 1936, it has 
paid dividends continuously at the 
present rate yet added $45 a share to 
equity. Payment out of cash of $56.2 


million subsidiary maturities will 
alone save about $1.14 per share of 
stock per annum and: clear the way 
for a $100 million maturity at mid- 
1947—treasury cash assets in -Sep- 
tember totalled $115 million more 
than all current liabilities. Princi- 
pally because of emergency amortiza- 
tion adjustments, eleven months’ net 
income was reduced to $12.70 per 
share from $14.58 per share a year 
before. 


United Stockyards Cc 

Price of around 8 carries substan- 
tially increased speculative risks. 
(Pays single 25-cent Dec. divs.) In 
the fiscal year ended October 31, op- 
erating income declined $1 million to 
$5.4 million, but yard operating and 
administrative expenses were prac- 
tically unchanged at $3.3 million and 
other income receded to 28 from 50 
cents per share. Only sharply re- 
duced taxes on income, which 
equalled $1.22 vs. $2.97 per share, 
held net at 40 vs. 63 cents per share 
in 1943-44. These results are on 
318,961 vs. 374,000 common shares 
after dividends on 379,924 vs. 436,- 
000 preferred shares, the reductions 
reflecting purchases during the year 
of 56,076 preferred and 55,039 com- 
mon shares at an aggregate cost of 


$883,099. 


West Indies Sugar c+ 

As a recognized speculation, stock 
may be held at 39 for liberal 6.4% 
yield, ample earnings and good nearby 
trade outlook. (Reg. semi-an. divs. at 
$1 an. rate, plus semi-an. 75-cent ex- 
tras, totalled $2.50 in 1945.) In the 
fiscal year ended September 30, pro- 
duction was off about one-sixth from 
1943-44 at 1.8 million bags (60 per 
cent Dominican Republic, 40 per cent 
Cuba), but higher prices and a halved 
postwar readjustment reserve (52 
cents vs. $1.06 per share) held earn- 
ings at $4.06 vs. $4.33 per share. 
Better weather and a further price 
advance may result in substantial im- 
provement this year. West Indies 
has bid for Warner Sugar Company 
which is now in the process of reor- 
ganization. 
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STRAINING If investors would re- 
FOR THE 
ULTIMATE 


fresh their minds con- 
cerning what took place 
in 1929 they might 
learn a valuable lesson for in the rec- 
ord of the late months of that year is 
the concrete story of what happens 
when a boom comes to an end. 

It will be recalled how general was 
the belief that we had entered a new 
era where stability and growth was 
assured. But it turned that there still 
was a limit to which growth could 
reach without having to stop to renew 
its strength. There is no need to re- 
hash the causes for the collapse of the 
market then, except to state it resulted 
largely from over-confidence. 

That was a state of mind which was 
responsible for so many investors 
overstaying their opportunity to 
translate large paper profits into cash, 
and the outcome was that those who 
were carrying their securities on mar- 
gin over-extended their credit and 
found themselves wiped out by the 
sudden crash. 

In a measure they were straining 
their desire to reach the ultimate in 
gain—or to say it more bluntly, they 
were allowing greed to overcome 
sound judgment. We are entering 
into a similar condition, irrespective 
of how long this current boom may 
last, and unless investors are more 
cautious than they were back in 1929 
they may meet with similar experi- 
ences. 

There is a certain point beyond 
which a security cannot rise further 
without disproportionate increase in 
risk. When it has over-discounted its 
prospects of further growth, when 
the yield drops below the rental value 
of money and when straws in the 
business wind indicate the coming of 
a decline in industrial activity, then 
the time has come for investors seek- 
ing capital enhancement to liquidate 
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their overvalued securities instead of 
straining to gain a few more points in 
market value. Bear in mind _ that 
when a security reaches a price that 
no longer holding promises of further 
large enhancement, there shortly will 
be more sellers than buyers, and none 
need be told what effect this will have 
on its market. 


PRESIDENT’S ‘(he 
CALL 
BACK FIRES 


President’s ap- 
peal to the American 
people to help him get 
Congressional action 
for his proposed domestic legislation 
seems to have met a cold response. 
For this indifference there is a logical 
reason. 

While it is generally realized it is 
time for decision, the people desire 
that the right kind of decision be 
made. We cannot in haste support 
legislation that proposes to continue 
some of the New Deal’s crackpot 
economic theories as embodied in 
Truman’s several recommendations. 

Our entire eccnomic structure and 
the existence of our free enterprise 
system would be endangered if they 
were adopted. Even the conservative 
labor element is opposed to his fact- 
finding policy, and as far as the peo- 
ple themselves are concerned they are 
sick and disgusted with the political 
coddling of radical labor leaders. 

("nder such circumstances Con- 
gress cannot be blamed for lack of 
haste. It should properly realize the 
need for caution in enacting legisla- 
tion to meet the current discontent. 

The reason for Truman not getting 
the legislation he desires is found at 
his own door, for his proposals lack 
soundness and stability. He ‘should 
surround himself with more capable 
advisers; then he would get along far 
better with Congress. 





REVIVAL OF A recent offering of 
FOREIGN the stock of a Mexi- 
OFFERINGS can_ steel enterprise 

may be the beginning 
of a large number of similar offerings. 
In referring to this particular offer- 
ing we are not considering its char- 
acter, but merely point to it as illus- 
trating a developing tendency on the 
part of foreign business enterprises to 
avail themselves of the only large 
source of investment funds. 

jut if we recall the outcome to 
American investors of the flood of 
foreign securities in the period follow- 
ing World War I, it strongly suggests 
the need for great caution in apprais- 
ing those issues that will be brought 
to their attention during the next few 
years. 

Our investors must realize that 
when their cash is put into enter- 
prises in other countries they cannot 
depend on our own laws for their pro- 
tection, but spbject their funds to the 
laws and to the wills of another coun- 
try. 

We have seen how this works out 
where governments are of radical na- 
ture—overnight they can confiscate 
the properties of alien owners. It is 
this possibility that our investors 
must carefully weigh and consider. 


TRUMAN When President Tru- 
TREADING — man endorsed labor’s 
QUICKSANDS radical theory that 

wages should be de- 
termined by ability to pay, he espoused 
an economic fallacy that could easily 
lead to fascism or totalitarianism, if 
generally adopted. Such a position 
becomes untenable especially where 
the Government becomes the referee 
for ability to pay is changeable. Fol- 
lowing such a theory to its conclusion, 
periods of low business profits would 
bring deep wage cuts. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Big Markets for 
The Textile Companies 


Cotton goods companies lack synthetics’ glamor, but 
face several years of abnormal demand to meet nation- 








wide shortages; eventually 


otton textile production, which 

has been declining irregularly 
since 1942, and dipped sharply as the 
immediate aftermath of the end of 
hostilities, showed signs of regaining 
its stride as 1945 ended, and a mod- 
erate recovery appears now under 
way. Production in 1945 is esti- 
mated in trade circles as having been 
around 9 billion linear yards, which 
compares with the wartime peak oi 
11.2 billion yards set in 1942, and 
with 9.5 billion linear yards in 1944. 


Current Demand 

While production is substantially 
in excess of the 1937 level, it is still 
far short of current demand for cot- 
ton products. Wartime restrictions 
and war usage of cotton goods, have 
created a civilian backlog that will 
tax the industry for several years. 
Shirts, sheets and all types of cot- 
ton goods products are scarce items in 
retail establishments. The average 
housewife’s white goods inventory is 
sadly depleted, and many a business- 
man is not far from the state of the 
comic sheet character who hies him- 
self to bed while his wife washes his 
only shirt. 

A year, possibly several years, of 
record peacetime production and an 
era of increased profits are indicated 
for the cotton textile industry as a 
whole and in particular for its lead- 
ing units, limited only by the avail- 
ability of labor. Scarcities of work- 
ers have been the main cause of the 
three-year downtrend in goods pro- 
duction, and in the closing months of 
1945 employment reached the lowest 
level since 1941. Production also 
suffered because of the high percent- 
age of younger and more efficient 
workers taken by the military ser- 
vices. Of the several branches of the 
textile industry, the cotton goods 
section suffered most from labor de- 
pletion during the war. 

The release of workers from the 
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over-capacity will recur 


armed forces already is beginning to 
augment the labor supply. The return 
f experienced workers promises more 
than a pro rata improvement in effici- 
ency and production, while the grad- 
ual installation of new machinery will 
contribute still further to productivity. 
Wage scales have risen during the 
war, and are attractive to returning 
textile workers. Current average 
hourly earnings of 76.3 cents (U. S. 
Department of Labor: September, 
1945) represent an increase of ap- 
proximately 30 cents, or 60 per cent. 
since 1939 and further rises are in 
prospect. Production this year, there- 
fore, should easily reach the indus- 
try’s expectation of 11,000 million 
linear yards, thus coming within hail- 
ing distance of the 1942 record out- 
turn. Of this year’s output it is esti- 
mated that 15 per cent will find its 
way into exports, leaving only a lit- 
tle over 9,000 million yards for do- 
mestic users. 

Despite the drop in yardage last 
year, and scarcities of manufactured 
goods for the units dealing directly 
with the consumer, profits of the prin- 
cipal concerns held generally around 
or slightly above 1944 returns. Earn- 
ings in 1946, however, should rise 
sharply above past year levels. The 
trend toward yet higher wage rates 
will be compensated for by higher 
operating efficiency, with greater vol- 
ume and broadening distribution in 
commercial channels indicating wider 


unit margins than in 1945. Taxes 


Leaders in the 





Keystone 


Carded Cotton 


have borne heavily on the textile com- 
panies, and the elimination of excess 
profits taxes, with the reduction of 
the 1946 tax rate to 38 per cent, 
strengthen the conviction that the 
stronger companies will be in position 
to set new records in earnings, with 
consequent betterment in dividend 
payments. 


Price Situation 


Raw material prices have advanced 
steadily in recent months, bringing 
from OPA the warning of a possible 
ceiling on cotton of the 1946 crop, 
which would be the first time cotton 
has figured among commodities in the 
price-inflation category. The cotton 
price situation is the one fly in the 
textile industry’s ointment, but is not 
looked upon as seriously threatening 
the rise in either profits or volume. 
The current average price of middling 
cotton, around 24.5 cents for 11/16 
inch staple, compares with less than 
22 cents at this time last year, and is 
the highest since 1924. It finds its 
justification in the 1945 cotton crop 
which, now estimated at 9,195,000 
bales, was the smallest-in 25 years, 
and fell short by more than 100,000 
bales of even equalling domestic mill 


Cotton Textile Field 


—-— Earnings— ——— e Dividends 

7——Annual——, -—— Interim ——, Paid Recent 

1943 1944 1944 1945 1944 1945 Price 
Cannon Mills ......... $3.91 $3.29 ae $2.00  b$1.00 67 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 3.03 2.51 c$1.33 $1.48 2.00 2.00 59 
Manhattan Shirt ...... e2.76 e2.51 f1.14 = £1.25 1.25 1.00 39 
Munsingwear ......... 3.17 2.63 c0.43 =e 0.87 1.50 1.50 40 
Peete WM i... 6... e 5.85 4.72 £3.33 93.17 2.00 2.50 75 
PUNE 6 si kiewecinnes h4.04 h3.84 ..... h3.75 k2.00 k2.00 51 





a—Not reported. bh 
record December 13. 
months ended May 31. 


Plus 5 per cent in stock; includes 25 cents paid January 
c—Six months ended June 30. 
; g—Nine months ended September 30. 
k--Adjusted to new stock, following 5-for-1 split-up. 


2, 1946 to stock of 
e—Fiscal year ended November 30. f—Six 
h—Fiscal year ended June 30. 
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consumption during the calendar 
year. With an indicated increase in 
1946 consumption of 20 per cent or 
more over last year and prices in the 
25-cents-a-pound range, cotton grow- 
ers have an incentive to increase acre- 
age for the coming crop, with or with- 
out a ceiling. 

While the outlook is definitely for a 
sustained period of capacity produc- 
tion and a counterbalancing demand, 
‘there is a point at which retail and 
distributors’ inventories will ease 
their calls on mill and manufactured 
output, and consumers’ needs will 
taper off, even though buying power 
may remain at high level. When that 
day arrives the cotton textile indus- 


try is likely to revert to its prewar 
status of being a feast-or-famine in- 
dustry. Over-capacity in the past has 
resulted in highly competitive situa- 
tions and an unstable price structure, 
with consequent effects on earnings ; 
but some progress toward achieving 
stabilization of sales and prices has 
been made by individual units which 
have conducted effective campaigns to 
promote branded products—Cannon 
and Pepperell are examples. 


Six Leaders 


The six leaders shown in the tab- 
ulation, cover the cotton branch of the 
textile industry fairly well. Cannon 
Mills, supplying half the domestic de- 





mand for towelling, is also an im- 
portant maker of sheets, pillowcases 
and gray goods. Cluett, Peabody 
manufactures men’s wear and receives 


.a substantial income from its San- 


forizing process for controlling cotton 
goods shrinkage. Manhattan Shirt 
and Munsingwear also are in the ap- 
parel manufacturing group. Pacific 
Mills is one of the world’s largest tex- 
tile manufacturers, but cotton ac- 
counts for only half of its sales, wool- 
ens, worsteds and rayons making up 
the remainder. Pepperell, like Can- 
non Mills, is a producer of cotton 
fabrics and enjoys strong consumer 
favor as a result of aggressive promw- 
tion of its Lady Pepperell products. 


What Future for “Independent” Autos? 


Although assured of insatiable demand for 


several years, smaller units will eventually 


revert to a marginal competitive status 


goer conditions of unprecedent- 

ed demand for the various items 
of consumers’ durable goods which 
were not available during the war are 
widely recognized as abnormal. Nev- 
ertheless, many investors who realize 
that fact appear disposed to ignore 
its implications. True, practically all 
solvent enterprises engaged in filling 
the long-deferred needs of the con- 
suming public can look forward to a 
sustained period of large volume op- 
erations. But when deferred replace- 
ment demand has been filled, former 
competitive conditions will reassert 
themselves. 


Looking Ahead 


The importance of this factor de- 
pends on how far ahead the investor 
cares to look. Since in many lines de- 
ferred demand cannot be satisfied for 
several years to come many individu- 
als choose to ignore the outlook 
which will prevail thereafter as too 
distant to consider and too difficult to 
analyze now. Under such a philoso- 
phy, choices between individual equi- 
ties in the consumers’ durable goods 
group are logically made on the basis 
of present share prices as related to 
production capacity per share and 
probable unit profit margins. 

There is much justification for 
such an attitude at present. How- 
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ever, it fails to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the stock market al- 
ways looks a long distance ahead. 
Even though the common stocks of 
Company A and Company B at pres- 
ent levels appear to offer equal attrac- 
tion on the basis of probable 1946 and 
1947 earnings, A’s stock is unlikely to 
capitalize those earnings as generously 
as will B’s if B is a leader in its field 
and A is a marginal unit whose earn- 
ings are outstanding only under ex- 
ceptional conditions such as_ those 
now prevailing. 

Proceeding from the general to the 
specific, take the example offered by 
the automobile industry—a good ex- 
ample because of the ready availabil- 
ity of statistics on each company’s 
unit output, and the very sharp line 
of demarcation between the Big 
Three and the remainder of the indus- 


Prewar Share Earnings 
of “Independent” Motors 





Hudson *Nash- Pack- Stude- 
Motor Kelvina- ard baker *Willys- 
Year Car tor Car Corp. Overland 
1933.. D$2.87 a $0.007 b b 
1934.. D2.10 a D0.49 b b 
1935... 0.38 a 0.22 D$0.92 b 
1936.. 2.14 a 0.47 1.01 b 
1937... 0.42 c$0.85 0.20 0.37 e$0.14 
1938... D2.94 D1.78 D0.11 D0.80 DO0.71 
1939... DO0.85 D0.37 0.04 1,31 D0.98 
1940.. D0.95 0.35 - 0.05 0.96 D0.50 
1941.. 2.36 1.08 0.14 t:12 0.30 
*Fiscal years ended September 30. a—Pres- 
ent company formed January 4, 1937. b—In 


receivership. _c—Ten months ended September 
30. e—Period October 8, 
30, 1937. D—Deficit. 





1936 to September . 


Here we find the three dominant 
units accounting for about 90 per cent 
of total output, with all the other pro- 
ducers in the field scrambling for the 
remainder. Here, if anywhere, there 
is a ready comparison between lead- 
ing and marginal units. 

One aspect of the result is shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. Oi 
the five leading independents still ac- 
tive in the production of passenger 
cars, two were forced into receiver- 
ship and eventual reorganization dur- 
ing the depression. The others man- 
aged to avoid this, but their earnings 
records were not very favorable. 
And during the New Deal depression 
of 1938, all five companies reverted 
to red ink. 


try. 


Record of Leaders 


In contrast to this performance, 
General Motors operated profitably 
and paid dividends throughout both 
depressions, though it failed to cover 
preferred dividend requirements in 
1932. Chrysler had a loss in that year, 
but in no other, and also maintained 
dividends without interruption. 

Normal competitive conditions 
within the industry may not reappear 
for several years, but they will show 
up eventually. And long before 
they do, the stock market will be ap- 
praising the shares of the smaller 
companies accordingly. Their posi- 
tion will be even less favorable than 
in the past. For one thing, restric- 


tion of unit margins by higher labor 
and material costs will bear more 
heavily on the small producers than 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Prospect of price relief for steel industry expected to extend into other 


tields, providing for settlement of wage troubles. Investment prospects 


continue favorable, and retention of good grade stocks is fully warranted 


espite the fact that strikes have continued 
D rapidly to spread throughout the country, 
observers during the past several days have seen 
signs that suggest a sort of pattern for solution of 
the current labor troubles may be in the making— 
and the stock market has been quick to reflect the 
change in outlook. Led by the industrials, all sec- 
tions of the market participated in the sharp up- 
turn that began early in the week, carrying the 
three major price averages into new bull market 
high ground and—for the technically minded— 
furnishing a signal that the longer term upward 
trend still has further distance to go. 


eferred profit taking for tax purposes has been 
D evident in the sessions following the turn of 
the year, but neither that influence nor the effects 
of the telegraph strike have been sufficient to offset 
the renewed demand for stocks that followed indi- 
cation of a major change in the Administration’s 
price policies. Investment circles have felt all along 
that some means would be found to avoid major 
stoppage in the country’s basic steel industry, and 
that solution of this controversy would probably 
set the example for settlement of disputes in other 
fields. Evidence of a return to practical thinking in 
high Washington quarters is to be found in Presi- 
dent Truman’s intervention with the OPA in the 
steel price situation, and hopes are that this will 
be followed by realistic price adjustments in other 
important fields. 


hile on the face of it, abandonment of the 

Government’s policy of strict price control 
would seem highly inflationary, in the present situa- 
tion the effect on the nation’s economy is likely to 
be just the opposite. Rigid price ceilings have con- 
siderably reduced the output of many sorts of 
manufactured goods, and in numerous cases have 
completely halted production. Adequate output can 
be reattained only by permitting prices to rise sufh- 
ciently to insure reasonably profitable operations. 
Any other policy can result only in a continuance 
of the inflationary unbalance in supply and demand. 
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"Pg arguments can be found against complete 
elimination of all price controls at this par- 
ticular time, and these may well prevail upon Con- 
gress to extend the OPA beyond the present date 
of its expiration, which is next June. However, for 
the sake of the country as a whole, steps should be 
taken to change the present administrative policies 
of the price agency, and the fields in which it oper- 
ates could be sharply restricted to the benefit of 
all concerned. 


ongress in a few days will reconvene, and its 

deliberations during the months ahead will 
doubtless have significant effect on the ebb and flow 
of security prices. High on its agenda is the matter 
of the loan to Great Britain, and following action 
on that, other matters that can find reflection in 
the stock market picture are taxes in general and 
double taxation in particular, the silver purchase 
act, the Reed rail reorganization bill, stockpiles of 
strategic materials, disposal of government-owned 
shipping, and perhaps some sort of control of irre- 
sponsible labor leadership. 


a the meantime, pressure of idle funds continues 
to be one of the most potent factors in the 
security market situation. Latest estimate is that 
liquid resources in the hands of the public now total 
the staggering sum of $181 billion—three times 
the total of six years ago. Weight of demand and 
paucity of supply of good investment media were 
reflected during the week in the public sale of At- 
lantic Refining’s new 20-year debenture issue on a 
2.56 per cent net yield basis, a new record low for 
this type of obligation and considerably less than 
the U. S. Government itself had to pay for money 
not so long ago. 


here is no reason for change in investment 

policies. There continues good ground for the 
opinion that 1946 average high prices will not be 
seen until later in the year, and investors should act 
accordingly. 


Written January 10, 1946; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Bigger Building Year 


Preliminary estimates are that private construc- 
tion in 1945 totalled $2.7 billion, a figure that 
government experts are predicting will be lifted to 
$5.9 billion in 1946. Right now, the volume of 
building this year seems to depend largely on the 
quantity of materials that will be available in the 
months ahead. The supply of lumber—the most 
basic of all building materials—continues to be ex- 
tremely tight. In fact, total 1945 production did 
not even equal that for 1944. And bricks are vir- 
tually non-existent, thanks to the fact that refusal 
of OPA to raise price ceilings to provide for higher 
wages has closed up most of the brick yards. The 
demand side of the building picture leaves little to 
be desired. But important changes will have to 
appear in the materials supply side before it be- 
comes possible to attain any great volume of 
activity. 


November R.R. Earnings 


Continuing the large declines from year-ago 
levels shown in recent months, Class 1 railroads of 
the U. S. had net income of $34.2 million in No- 
vember, as against $63.5 million for the same 
month of 1944. But as previously explained (FW. 
Dec. 12, p. 3), the drop was more apparent than 
real, inasmuch as it largely reflects very heavy 
amortization charges being made as a result of the 
ending of the war. For the first eleven months, ag- 
gregate net income was $508 million, which com- 
pares with $625 million for the January-November 
period of 1944. 

It is entirely possible that the rails’ December 
results will make an even more unfavorable year- 
to-year comparison, inasmuch as some indiviaual 
carriers will charge off all their accelerated amorti- 
zation in that month, rather than having spread it 
over the September-December period. Thus not 
only has the earning power of recent months been 
understated, but figures for the year as a whole will 
fail to disclose the true situation. 


More Paper in Sight 


The newsprint situation. still very tight, promises 
to show considerable improvement during the year, 
and manufacturers in Canada (from whence comes 
the bulk of U. S. requirements) are preparing not 


only for a record volume of production, but also | 


expect to divert paper from Great Britain to this 
country. Slightly more than 3.2 million tons of 
newsprint was turned out in 1945, while this year’s 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


production is expected to approximate 3.7 million 
tons. There is every indication that the paper in- 
dustry will be able to sell every ton that it can pro- 
duce in 1946, for advertising volume is likely to 
remain large, and circulation totals promise to con- 
tinue to rise. With lower taxes and higher selling 
prices (now $67 a ton vs. $58 a year ago), the 
paper companies’ 1946 operating results should be 
highly satisfactory for shareholders. 


1945 Bank Earnings 


Year-end statements of the large metropolitan 
banks almost uniformly reflect new record highs in 
earnings results for 1945. Deposit accounts were 
lifted to new high levels not only by the several war 
bond drives that occurred during the year, but also 
by sharp increases in corporate and personal de- 
posits. Most of the institutions’ earning assets con- 
tinue to be employed in Government bonds, with 
the average being almost 60 per cent of total de- 
posits. Although the rate of return on that type of 
investment remained at very low levels through the 
year, expansion of the banks’ loan accounts (by 
nearly 30 per cent in 12 months) was one of the 
factors that helped increase earnings. The year 
was marked by dividend increases on the part of 
several of the large companies; continued good 
earnings prospects suggest that others will doubtless 


be seen in 1946. 


Profits Still Limited 


The Excess Profits Tax has been repealed, but it 
does not follow that earnings of companies dealing 
largely with the Government will rise sharply as a 
result. The fact is that when the EPT law was set 
up, profit limitation provisions of the Vinson Act 
(1934), Merchant Marine Act (1936) and the 
National Defense Contracts Act (1940) were 
suspended. Repeal of EPT brings those all but for- 
gotten laws into operation again, and their limita- 
tions must be reckoned with in any appraisal of 
the earning power of companies whose production 
to any significant extent comes under their provi- 
sions. 


Insurance Company Investments 


A year-end review of life insurance company 
investment activities during 1945 indicates that 
again the bulk of the industry’s new funds went into 
U. S. Government bonds. Based on reports from 
more than 40 companies, nearly $10 billion was in- 
vested during the year, of which slightly over $6 
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billion went into Governments. (For 1944, the pro- 
portion was over 70 per cent.) Mortgages, which 
used to take so large a share of the insurance com- 
panies’ investment dollar, accounted for only 7 per 
cent of the 1945 purchases. The same proportion 
went into railroad bonds, 9 per cent went into 
utility obligations and 3 per cent into industrials. 

For the current year it is unlikely that the insur- 
ance industry will take so large a total of Govern- 
ment bonds as in recent periods. And the shift to 
the corporate field will mean just that much more 
competition for the comparatively few new issues 
that promise to be marketed. 


Wire Strike 


The Western Union work stoppage has inter- 
fered to some extent with security and commodity 
trading, but in most respects the effect has been but 
minor. Operations of the New York Curb Ex- 
change’s ticker system were halted, because these 
facilities are operated by Western Union employees. 
Service also was disrupted on the wires of the 
Produce and Cotton exchanges. The Stock Ex- 
change operates its own tickers and consequently 
has not been affected. Stock Exchange firms with 
branch offices in various cities throughout the 
country suffered little, because most of their busi- 
ness is transacted over leased wires and/or teletype 
lines—and of course the telephones remained avail- 
able. 


Corporate Trends 


Carrier Corporation rights issued to common 
stockholders to purchase new preferred stock ex- 
pire January 22. 

American Home Products issued 57,000 common 
shares in acquiring Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, 
Inc. 

Associated Dry Goods’ Buffalo subsidiary, Wil- 
liam Hengerer Company, has acquired additional 
property for expansion. 

Detroit Edison has obtained approval of Circuit 


Court, Michigan, to make refunds of $16.4 million 
to customers on 1944 and 1945 bills; a $3 million 
cut in 1946 rates has also been approved. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber’s sales for the fiscal year 
ended October 31 were $681.7 million compared 
with $651.4 million a year before. 

Berland Shoe Stores has called its 7 per cent 
preferred stock for redemption February 1. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries has acquired Sea Pride 
Packing Company, California. 

Segal Lock & Hardware stockholders meet this 
week to vote on a recapitalization plan to eliminate 
$48.12 per share of preferred dividend arrears. 

Beatrice Creamery’s sales for the nine months to 
November 30 were $96.4 million vs. $86.6 million 
in the same 1944 period. 

Gabriel Company stockholders meet January 21 to 
authorize a new issue of 5 per cent preferred stock. 

Dayton Rubber stockholders have approved a 
two-for-one common stock split-up. 

Wilson & Company has declared a 20-cent divi- 
dend on the common stock payable March 1; first 
payment since 1937. 

Burlington Mills had sales of $108.2 million for 
the fiscal year ended September 30 compared with 
$93.4 million a year before. 

Glidden Company had sales of $111.6 million for 
the fiscal year ended October 31 compared with 
$111.9 million a year earlier. 

National Department Stores has called its 6 per 
cent preferred stock for redemption on February 28. 

Parker Pen directors are considering a 2-for-1 
split-up; stockholders will meet early next month 
to authorize increase in shares. 

National Battery has been listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 

Newport Industries plans to sell 40,000 shares of 
new preferred stock; proceeds for construction of 
new plant at Oakdale, La. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas has arranged with 
Flintkote and Armstrong Cork to distribute fiber- 
elas building insulation through their national sales 
outlets. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciAL Wor pb. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reasonably 
safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Net Call 


Price Yield Price 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, °64 114 3.50% Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 414s, ’77 108 4.00 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 


CA OMAN scalp DORON ya (end a 106 4.67 105 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%4s, 

PAT Wohi re cue be ecm we ecto 107 4.20 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 103 4.30 105 
FOR PROFIT oy 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 94 4.79 101% 
Illinois Central joint 44%s, 1963.. 98 4.59 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 100 4.00 Not 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 97 4.64 110 


Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their 
income characteristics, most of them are by no means de- 
void of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger por- 
tion of the stock commitments held by the average investor, 
with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent —Dividend—, -—Earnings— 
44 1945 1944 1945 


Price 19 
Adams-Millis .......... 47 $1.75 $2.00 b$1.93 b$2.13 
American Stores ....... 30 1.00 1.00 »b0.58 b0.56 
Borden Company ...... 49 1.70 1.80 bl1.01 b1.39 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 57 3.50 3.00 2.74 c2.54 
Consolidated Edison .... 34 160 1.60 1.36 cl.44 


Electric Storage Battery. 52 2.00 2.00 bl.ll bl.15 
First National Stores.... 59 250 2.50 b1.39 bl1.40 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 51 2.00 2.12% c2.36 3.21 
Gen’] Amer. Transport.. 62 250 250 2.37 2.26 
tes (5. TL) ccvcdwes 47 1.60 1.60 2.25 


Lasindilc & Meh. RR. G5 350 351% 658 es 


MacAndrews & Forbes... 40 55) 6165 cl26 = cl21 
a eee 51 2.00 1.60 k249 k2.73 
May Department Stores.. 58 150 1.65 e2.02 e2.26 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 44 2.00 2.00 s2.37 $2.13 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 45 2.50 2.50 3.74 3.51 
Philadelphia Electric.... 29 1.20 0.90 11.43 1.59 


Pillsbury Mills ........ 34 125 145 £2.12 £2.46 
Reynolds Tob. “B”...... 40 150 1.60 eee 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 18 0.75 0.65  cl1.28 cl1.10 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 42 180 1.80 g3.54 22.49 
Standard Oil of Calif.... 49 2.00 2.00 2.21 3.52 
Sterling Drug ......... 43 150 155 b132 b1.48 
Underwood Corp. ...... 75 2.50 2.50 2.09 2.08 
Union Pacific R.R...... 149 6.00 6.00 c11.72 c12.74 
United Biscuit ......... 37 1.00 1.25  c1.73 1.90 
ee ne 29 1.20 =1.20 OETA esc 
er 41 160 1.60 2.25 2.20 


Preferred Stocks 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


Recent ; Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum....... 148 4.72% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 120 4.16 Not 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... 110 5.45 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 74 5.41 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 104 4.81 105 
Public Service N. J. 7% cum.... 133 5.26 Not 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
COME) reas co ero ees 50 4.00 50 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of apprecia- 
tion are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 444% conv.. 98 4.59 105 
Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 111 4.50 110 
et ee 86 5.81 100 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 85 5.88 100 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified investment 
portfolios. 


Recent -—Dividend— —Earnings— 

Price (944 1945 (944 1945 
Allied Seewes 2. ..6c06s 50 =$1.00 $1.30 b$1.43 b$1.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F..110 6.00 ' 6.00 12.20 c7.62 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 100 6.00 6.00 4.99 6.23 
Briggs Manufacturing .. 52 2.00 2.00 2.08 1.66 
ee Meee 45 100 1.00 1.66 1.77 
Climax Molybdenum.... 40 2.50 1.50 c2.42 c2.26 
Continental Can ....... 46 100 1.00 12.09 12.43 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 59 100 1.25 62.59 2.45 
Eagle-Picher .......... 21 0.60 0.65 b1.15 b0.86 
Firestone Tire ......... 73 2.00 2.00 v7.34 v7.42 
Fruehauf Trailer ...... 40 0.80 0.85 1.40 1.30 
General Electric ....... 48 140 1.55 c1.10 1.26 
Glidden Company ...... 41 0.90 1.20 v2.02 v2.13 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 61 2.00 3.00 5.74 6.50 
Kennecott Copper ...... 51 2.50 2.50 b1.99 b1.51 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 35 140 1.75 62.77 3.21 
New York Air Brake.... 64 2.00 2.00 c2.87 2.15 
PRI DOGRE nsécsccccs 39 160 160 »b1.30 b1.02 
Thompson Products .... 65 2.00 2.00 7.03 3.39 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 23 100 0.80 1.69 c1.90 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 44 2.00 2.50 4.67 3.31 
U.S. TO teceusanawes 86 4.00 4.00 3.49 2.86 


b-Half year. c—-Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1944. {f—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1944. 
g—Fiscal years ended September 1, 1944-45 and 1943-44. k—Fiscal years ended July 28, 1945 and 1944. s—12 months to June 30. 


t—12 months to September 30. v—Fiscal year ended October 31. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Treas- 
ury experts estimate that, given 
present tax rates, the budget will 
approach balance in the first half of 
the 1947 calendar year. The deficit 
is declining at the rate of $1.6 bil- 
lion a month; it was $28 billion in 
the final half of 1945, may be around 
$18 billion during the current half 
and shade off to something between 
$5 billion and $8 billion aiter June 
30. For the entire fiscal period— 
June 30 1946 to June 30 1947—the 
deficit won’t be much greater than 
for the last half of the current calen- 
dar year. 

The approach to balance, which re- 
flects the maintenance of revenue col- 
lections and the gradual liquidation 
of war costs, will raise two questions 
of policy. The most important is 
whether to accept the balance or to 
fight it off, either by cutting tax rates 
or by increasing expenditures. The 
second, which is of financial rather 
than general interest, is whether to 
reduce new issues of long or short- 
term debt. 

Both in Congress and at the Treas- 
ury, the imneediate inclination is one 
of resignation to the trend. News- 
papermen are discouraged from writ- 
ing about anything more than token 
rate reductions. As to debt manage- 
ment, the Treasury is bent on keep- 
ing down its carrying charges so that 
reduced long term financing seems 
the most probable. 


Some of the fiscal experts think 
that a balanced budget in, say, two 
years is just one of the things that 
can't be prevented. To cut rates at 
this stage, they think, would apply to 
Government itself the recommenda- 
tions which Government continually 
makes to business—a higher volume 
of collections on thinner margins. 
Gradually, private loans and invest- 
ments would replace some of the Gov- 
ernment paper ‘within the banks’ 
portfolios. 


As the House Ways & Means 
Committee is projecting hearings on 
widened Social Security, a rebellion 
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against the present Social Security 
system is developing among Admin- 
istration New Dealers. The cam- 
paign will build up slowly—articles 
in the economic reviews, in popular 
magazines, etc. In time, the newer 
plan may become that of the Admin- 
istration. 

The essence of the idea—which, 
incidentally, is favored by a few Con- 
gressmen—is to give up the theory of 
Social Security on “actuarial princi- 
ples.” Instead, the payments would 
be financed from general revenues. 
The main argument is that financing 
from payroll taxes is merely “regres- 
sive” taxation; if the plan became ef- 
fective, a greater part of the cost 
would be carried by the wealthier tax 
payers. 

The idea is favored especially by 
the permanent bears who feel that. 
with due allowance for wars, the long- 
term trend is deflationary. The Social 
switch would provide a medium for 
the budgetary ‘deficits they consider 
essential to economic health. Natural- 
ly, the change would not be made at 
once ; as Social Security is broadened, 
the new liabilities alone would be 
carried by the general Treasury fund. 





The September issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin carried a 
study of spending and saving which 
showed that most people are spend- 
thrifts or misers. Agriculture is now 
making a similar survey to cover the 
whole country—including Park Ave- 
nue and Westchester County. The 
results as to wealthy families should 
be interesting to Wall Street since 
they will show whether those with 
substantial incomes are better pros- 
pects for security salesmen or the 
jewelry houses. 


The trend toward strengthening 
of the Robinson Patman Act—which 
prohibits price discrimination—is 
steadily widening. More and more 
things are being judged discrimina- 
tory. 

Now a new case is being argued. 
On behalf of Bruce’s Juices, Inc., 
Thurman Arnold is arguing that 





American Can Company can grade 
price discounts to volume only when 
it measures volume from orders on a 
particular plant. A large-scale buyer 
cannot benefit from his purchases, 
pricewise, if his orders are filled from 
many instead of from a single plant. 

Presumably, a decision favorable to 
Bruce would raise the costs of the 
chain store buyers. Since their units 
are spread throughout the country, 
it is most economical for particular 
warehouses to accept delivery from 
the nearest plant of the supplier— 
especially under the basing point rule. 
But in the future this may not always 
afford price discounts—it will not, 
under the Bruce contention, unless 
orders on particular plants are heav- 
ier than those of competing buyers. 


Several days after the President 
made his radio speech, heads of the 
Congressional committees he had 
been trying to hurry along were 
mostly out of town. The committee 
clerks took it for granted that the 
work schedules would be those set 
down in December; if not, it was the 
Congressmen who would have to de- 
cide. The few Congressmen in Wash- 
ington diverge on forecasts as much 
as any group that Gallup might inter- 
view ; all three possibilities—help, not 
affect and hurt the program—are in- 
cluded. 


Some time ago, on behali of the 
Danbury hatters, Sen. McMahon 
suggested to Bowles of OPA that 
men’s hats be exempt from MAP— 
the rule requiring that “average” 
prices be preserved. The head of the 
pricing unit favored it. With rabbit 
skin prices going up, an average price 
rule was too difficult to administer 
and, concededly, it was hard to check 
the “tolerance” with which prices 
were being kept to the average. The 
enforcement people said that hat 
makers’ costs had gone up, in total, 
less than the costs of other manufac- 
turers. 

Bowles wrote a favorable letter to 
McMahon which AFL, in some way, 
got hold of. The unions protested. 
OPA was so accustomed to hearing 
needle trade unions propose price 
rises—Sidney Hillman, for instance, 
often pleads for the men’s suit makers 
—that they were genuinely impressed. 
Bowles sent down word to delay 
action. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Auto Motifs 


The new “Kaiser” automobile will 
be the first low-priced car to have a 
front-wheel drive with the engine 
placed forward over the axle—the 
motor is a product of Continental 
Motors, while the body was styled 
by Howard A. Darrin. . . . Chrysler 
Corporation’s newest truck offering 
will be a four-wheel drive “Dodge” 
adapted from the military car used 
widely by the U. S. Army during 
the war—equipped with over-sized 
wheels and tires, it will be suitable 
for “off-the-highway” driving on 
farms and construction projects. . 
Hupp Motor Car is expected to 
broaden its lines of precision ma- 
chined parts, specification stampings 
and assemblies—the company will 
work both for its own account and 
as a sub-contractor for other manu- 
facturers. . . . White sidewall tires 
will soon be back with Titanium Pig- 
ment Corporation preparing to serve 
up a large volume of its “Titanox”’ 





By Weston Smith 


pigments, which are known for bring- 


ing extreme whiteness to rubber 
goods — both natural and synthetic 
rubber tires will be available with 
white sidewalls. . . . Any bicycle can 
be converted into a midget motorcycle 
with the new light-weight engine of 
Reynolds Metals Company—being 
made primarily of aluminum, the unit 
weighs only 32 pounds, but will drive 
a bike at up to 35 miles per hour. 


Electronic Enlightning 


Radio Corporation of America has 
obtained a patent on a more efficient 
electron microscope control—the de- 
vice permits controlling the specimen 
electron penetrability, while maintain- 
ing constant the electron velocity. 
... A new type of camera for use 
in photographing radar images for a 
permanent record has been announced 
by Fairchild Camera & Instrument— 
it is an automatically controlled unit 
that can be operated at the will of 
the cameraman, or continuously at 

















This announcement is not an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities mentioned 


herein. 


The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


Electronic Corporation of America 


(A New York Corporation) 


70,000 Shares 55¢ Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


. Price $10 Per Share 


100,000 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value 50¢ Per Share) 
Price $5 Per Share 


A copy of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


First Colony Corporation 
Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Coburn & Middlebrook 


Hirsch & Co. 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike 
Grubbs, Scott and Company 


Incorporated 


Irving J. Rice & Company 
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desired intervals, and without inter- 
fering with the visual use of the radar 
screen. . . . Fruit (oranges, apples, 
pears, peaches, lemons and limes) and 
vegetables (peas, beans, etc.) can be 
sorted electronically and with great 
speed by means of an electric-eye de- 
vice perfected by Electric Sorting 
Machine Company—the _ processing 
is done on the basis of color, the ma- 
chine being highly sensitive to thou- 
sands of shades of color. . . . Western 
Union Telegraph will soon have more 
to say about a device which will make 
it possible for anyone to send a mes- 
sage by television by simply putting 
a coin in the slot of the machine—it 
is expected that an announcement of 
this new service will be made after 
labor problems are solved. 


Publishing Patter 


Curtis Publishing is ready to 
launch its “Bantam Books” with the 
cooperation of Grosset,& Dunlap, a 
reprint publishing firm, jointly con- 
trolled by Harper & Brothers, Little, 
grown = & Co., Random House, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons and _ the 
Book-of-the-Month Club—twenty of 
these 25-cent editions will be distrib- 
uted through the more than 100,000 
Curtis outlets. .. . The publishers of 
Magazine World are preparing to 
serve the newsstand operators with 
their own trade journal—called the 
Newsdealer, this publication will 
carry in each issue a directory and 
price list of all magazines handled by 
American News and the independent 
distributors. . . . Newest in women’s 
magazines, featuring beauty, fashions 
and fiction, will be Fascinatton—pub- 
lished by Avon Books, it will be a 
slick paper monthly selling at 25 cents 
per copy... . The first medical pub- 
lication to be directed to hospital in- 
ternes and medical students will be 
called MD—it is sponsored by Stu- 
dents’ Magazines, Inc., the publish- 
ers of Dental Students’ Magazine 
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_., Coming in February is something 
new in digest magazines, this one to 
serve one borough of New York City 
—Brooklyn—The Different Digest is 
its name... . The latest in publica- 
tions for war veterans has been 
named Hence and will be distributed 
in and around Chicago—it is written 
and edited by ex-servicemen, and will 
be priced at a quarter per monthly 
issue. .. - Lhe picture magazine idea 
is now spreading to sports with EI- 
bak Publishing Company bringing 
out Basketball Illustrated, “The Pic- 
ture Magazine of Basketball’’—both 
scholastic and professional basketball 


will be covered. . . . The first issue of 
American Helicopter has been 
launched by American Helicopter 


Magazine, Inc., and will be published 
monthly—edited by Alexis Drout- 
skoy, the magazine will specialize on 
the news of rotary wing flying ma- 
chines. 


Miscellany 


An improved luminous paint of val- 
ue for instrument dials on airplanes, 
trucks, buses and railway locomotives 
has been developed by General Lum- 
inescent Corporation—this paint 1s 
designed particularly to prevent dark- 
ening and discoloration, which often 
affects zinc sulphide or cadmium sul- 
phide pigments. . . . Smallest yet in 
flashlights is the new finger-tip lamp 
offered by Universal Products Cor- 
poration—this midget lamp fits on the 
index finger like a glove, and is pow- 
ered by a battery worn on the belt. 


Digestibles 


General Foods will expand its 
“Swans Down” line with a new self- 
rising flour—tests of the product are 
now being made in three cities before 
distribution is expanded on a national 
basis. . . . Two foods, which previ- 
ously have not been available as quick- 
frozen products, will soon be intro- 
duced to the consumers (1) quick- 
frozen oysters in “Newburg” style 
will be offered by C. F. VanValin 
Company, and (2) frosted tomatoes, 
whole, quartered or sliced, will be in- 
troduced by several quick-freezers. 
... More will soon be heard of pea- 
nut butter in the form of a brick for 
slicing, instead of in the jar—the 
Georgia Experiment Station of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
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been making progress along this line. 
... Canned rye bread is next, accord- 
ing to an announcement of Horlamus 
Hypo-Allergic Foods—this a yeast- 
raised bread, containing only rye flour 
and shortening, is said to keep fresh- 
er longer when packed in a vacuum- 
sealed container. . . . Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber has developed a_ special 
elasticized rubber hydrochloride tube 
for packing meat loaf—the film 1s 
quite transparent, and thus reveals 
the color of the meat... . . \ “corn- 
off-the-cob” machine has been patent- 
ed by Food Machinery Corporation— 
this device mechanically “bites” the 
kernels from the ear of corn by means 
of rotary knives operated by centrifu- 
gal force. 


Christenings 


It was to be expected that the 
word, “Atomic,” would be snapped 
up for tradenames—last week Adhe- 
sive Products announced a new and 
different rubber cement under the 
name of “Atomic Latex,’ the adhe- 
sive that is “energized.” .. . The new 
liquid-tight, paper board container for 
frosted foods, introduced by Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, has 
been christened the ‘Vap-O-Can’— 
this is the plastic-coated container 
that is featured with the snap-in metal 
cap... . Turco Products is repack- 
ing its popular industrial cleaner for 
the general consumer trade under the 
ew name of “Tay’—an all-purpose 
cleanser, it will soon be made avail- 
able in grocery stores. . . . Newest 
addition to the toiletries lines of 
Lambert Company will be “At Ease,” 
a new after-shave lotion—the makers 
of “Listerine” are said to be planning 
other similar specialities for men. . . 
A. J. Gerrard & Company has in- 
troduced an improvement in _steel- 
band strapping under the tradename 
of ‘Fiber-Steel’’—this flexible steel 
strapping is sheathed in a tough kraft 
paper wrapping that is both water- 
repellent and scuff-resistant, and will 
not cut the fingers in handling... . 
The new insecticide that is said to be 
four times as powerful as DDT will 
be offered by Velsicol Corporation 
under the name of “Vel-Tox”’—the 
products will be distributed through 
hardware and department stores... . 
The improved eream deodorant of 
Grove Laboratories will be featured as 
“Kare’—slogan: “Don’t Be Kare- 
less’. 
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Resolution 





By MARK MERIT 





Beginning the New Year, we are re- 
solved to try to correct some misunder- 
standings which seem to be rampant, here 
and there, regarding whiskey. 

Apparently some members of the whis- 
key consuming public are under the im- 
pression that present day blended whiskies 
are “war babies” because of the scarcity 
of “straights” and “bonds”. May we, then, 
correct this erroneous impression ? 

We'll start by saying that we can treat 
this subject fairly, because Schenley pro- 
duces a number of types of native Amer- 
ican whiskies; straight whiskies, bonded 
whiskies and blended whiskies. We are 
also distributors, in America, of one of 
the world’s best known Scotch blended 
whiskies. 

_ Now here are the facts. The incrcas- 
ingly popular standard brands of blended 
whiskies available, today, are of as fine a 
quality as have ever been produced in this 


country. We say “increasingly popular,” 
because long before the war created 
shortages, the American consumer indi- 


cated a growing preference for this lighter 
type of alcoholic beverage. This trend is 
not confined to America alone. For a num- 
ber of years, the British consumer, like- 
wise, has shown his preference, increas- 
ingly, for lower proof, Kight bodied, blended 
Scotch whiskies. 

Now, how about “straights” and 
“bonds?” Well, they are scarce because 
many of these superb aged straight whis- 
kies, made in the pre-war period, are used 
to make the popular blended whiskies. New 
whiskies, now being made, are being laid 
away for aging. When they are properly 
matured, they will be “straights” and 
“bonds” for those who may still desire the 
heavier types. A good blended whiskey, 
you know, is a blend of flavorful, straight 
whiskies and grain neutral spirits. Grain 
neutral spirits is a highly refined alcoholic 
distillation, made from the same grain 
which is used to make whiskey. The skill- 
ful blending of flavorful, basic, aged whis- 
kes, and grain neutral spirits, creates an 
end product with all the desirable native 
American whiskey flavor characteristics, 
plus lightness of body. The proof at which 
these whiskies are bottled, is about the 
same as that of blended Scotch whiskey. 
The latter has a characteristic “native” 
flavor of its own. 


We conclude by telling you, dear reader, 
that high-grade blended whiskies are of 
fine quality. The American consumer, to- 
day, is limited not in the quality he caw 
buy, but in the variety of types available. 

Well, anyway, telling you this is mak- 
ing good at least one of our “resolutions.” 





FREE—Send a postcard or Iztter to MARK: 
MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N..Y., and you 
will receive a booklet containing reprints of: 
earlier articles on various subjects in this: 
series. 
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hatever else 1946 may do, it has 

already established an all-time 
record high for the corporate bond 
price average. In the months ahead, 
apart from a continuance of small 
yields on the basis of relatively high 
market quotations in the bond market, 
yields are likely to narrow further. As 
illustrated below, the first month of 
the new year has lost no time in hint- 
ing very strongly at that development. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


With their life not quite half run, 
the 15-year debenture 3s of 1953 are 
being called shortly for redemption at 
10114. Funds for the $25 million 
retirement were raised last week by 
sale of 20-year debentures. These, 
with a notably low coupon rate of 254 
per cent, afford a still lower 2.56 per 
cent yield to maturity, on the basis 
ot the 101 public offering price. For 
an industrial bond, this is a new low 
record on an issue basis. Being one 
of the first 1946 bond hatchings, the 
new issue is a tip-off to the color of 
the industrial bond flock still in incu- 
bators. 


MONON RAILWAY 


As noted here some months ago 
(FW, July 11), the Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis & Louisville Railway will 
emerge from reorganization during 
1946—probably by late spring or 
early summer. The Federal Court 
at Chicago is scheduled to confirm 
the reorganization plan shortly, and 
as creditors have already voted ap- 
proval, the remaining details will be 
purely mechanical; that is, the new 
securities which have been trading 
over-the-counter on a _when-issued 
basis will soon be traded in similar 
fashion on the Big Board, and there- 
after the physical delivery of both 
bonds and stock certificates will per- 
mit regular trading. 

The recapitalization of “Monon”— 
a sobriquet borrowed from the road’s 
junction at Monon, Indiana—has 
been effected by means of a substan- 
tial sacrifice on the part of former 
bondholders with respect to the qual- 















































ity of the new securities offered them. 
With former capitalization of $45.2 
million scaled down to $30 million, 
former fixed interest charges of $1.5 
million are canceled entirely, and $1 
million contingent (if earned) charges 
are substituted because former mort- 
gage bonds are supplanted by “in- 
come” bonds and new equities. In 
consequence, and not further to dam- 
age the compromised senior claims of 
these old bondholders, the claims of 
former stockholders were 
guished. 

This identical policy has repeatedly 
been pursued in the reorganization of 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 


Brisbane (City of)—5% bds., 


écheeeeebeedecdnes eases $73,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
British Columbia Power — lst 
& ref. coll. tr. 4%s, 1960. 40,000 Jan. 15, 1946 
Buffalo General Electric Co.— 
gen, & ref. mtg. B 4%s, 
DOE. cuhscawecgeeveck@anes Entire Feb. 1, 1946 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. 
—gen. & ref. mtg. bds., 
ser. C 8 %%, 1967....000. Entire Jan. 17, 1946 
Ser. D 3 %&%, 1968....... Entire Jan. 17, 1946 
Canadian Utilities, Ltd.—Ilst 
BM Ge, WBS coccovessescvcs Entire Mar. 1, 1946 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—ref. 
& imp. mtg. E 3%s, 1996.. 103,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
ye Union Terminals— 
be Hg eer 99,200 Apr. 1, 1946 
B on Acetheseseeewas 217,800 Apr. 1, 1946 
C 4%s, matte jaetuaseswoams 179,000 Apr. 1, 1946 
Cuba (Republic of)—ext. 30- 
yr. 5%s of 1923, 1953..... 1,283,000 Jan. 15, 1946 
Ext. 58 of 1914, 1949...... 345,300 Feb. 1, 1946 
Ext. 4%s of 1909, 1949 848,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
Empire Gas & el Co.— 
3%2% ad i errr 409,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
Federal Grain, Ltd.—lst A 
OS, SOON vente abbbieeeesne Entire Feb. 23, 1946 
Federal Land Banks — 3% 
consol. Fed. farm loan bds., 
net, ME ee Entire Jan. 1, 1946 


Houston Natural Gas Corp. 


—Ist 4% bds., 1955 Entire Feb. 15, 1946 


a (The), Henry C. Lytton 
Co.— 5% ine. debs., 
am, }) AWED sbeanenesécs ss Entire Jan, 21, 1946 


Tee ee 79.000 Mar. 


54s, 195 1, 1946 
Minole. Valley a 
e/a 


m Entire Feb. 11, 1946 
5 Paper dake & ref. 


Se emnem anes cpio cin 95,000 Jan. 1, 1946 - 
Mistourt Tel. Co.—lst C 4%s, 
UOL. seasebebassniesstcce's 7,000 Mar. 1, 1946 
Nat’l Dairy Products—3%% : 
ec, Mg, SO TEED Entire Jan. 14, 1946 
New South Wales (State of) 
QE. OB, TPO oc kcccnccsces 163,500 Feb. 1, 1946 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power—lst & ref. mtg. A 
Pe I aknr sas racine salsa Entire Apr. 1, 1946 
Northern States Power (Wis.) 
—Ist 3%s, 1964........... 175,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
Philadelphia Elec. Power Co. 
——lst Sis, 1972........... 279,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
Phila. Transportation Co.—1st 
& ref. A 4s, 1969.......... Entire Feb. 1, 1946 
2 ES ae Entire Mar. 1, 1946 
i ey ee, rere Entire Mar. 1, 1946 
St. Joseph Ry., Lt., Ht. & 
Pwr. Co.—Ilst 4%s, 1947. 115,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
Schulco Co.—Ser. B guar. 6% 
er Ee OO 133,125 Jan. 15, 1946 
Sioux ‘pity Gas & Elec. Co.— 
1st oa ee Entire Jan. 14, 1946 
ar “(city of)—5%% bds.. 
MD enc cgae sh umnbaw bees 72,000 Feb. 1, 1946 


Entire Feb. 11, 1946 
Entire Feb. 11, 1946 


229,000 Feb. 1, 1946 


1st 3%s, ser. B, 1965..... 
Washington Terminal Co.—I1st 
25s, 1970. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


217,384 Shares 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Company 


Common Stock 
$5 Par Value 





Offering Price $17.50 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such dealers participating in 
this issue as may legally offer these securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

























other carriers, and more than once 
has been upheld by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Departure from such 
a principle, though urged by some 
persons in behalf of old stockholders, 
would violate the central doctrine of 
contractual debt. There seems no 
ground for demolishing, in the case of 
other reorganized railroads, the very 
pillars supporting our credit struc- 
ture by returning reorganized roads 
to former stockholders. 


ELIGIBILITY 


In legal parlance, the eligibility of 
a security for investment purposes 
means that it meets certain specific 
requirements laid down by the various 
State banking commissions. Such 
requirements, varying from State to 
State, vary also from purpose to pur- 
pose ; that is, trust fund requirements 
are not necessarily identical with sav- 
ings bank requirements, and the legal 
lists of different States will further 
disclose many interstate discrepancies. 
Despite all these variations on the 
theme of eligibility, a ‘relatively high 
measure of safety is sought. Conse- 
quently, the prior position of a lien, 
and the average corporate earnings 
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over a term of years, are generally 
accepted as crucial factors. 

But the term “eligibility” has an- 
other use in investment circles. In 
the bond world, with respect to U. S. 
Government securities, some Govern- 
ment issues are “eligible” for pur- 
chase by commercial banks and some 
are not. In this instance, eligibility 
has a wholly different meaning from 
financial soundness according to rigid 
tests. All U. S. bonds having a uni- 
form rating, the highest possible, it 
means simply that commercial banks 
are permitted by law to purchase cer- 
tain Government issues but cannot, 
for a certain period, purchase others. 


Thus the U. S. Treasury Septem- 
ber 2%4s of 1967-72 are eligible in 
this sense, whereas the later Decem- 
ber issue of those same years is not 
yet so eligible. The former bonds, bid 
up by banking buyers, thus are now 
quoted around 108% whereas the 
‘ineligibles” of approximately the 
same maturity dates are quoted 
around 102!4—a technical detail that 
probably bewilders the uninitiated 
but, like most financial matters, is 
simple and logical in essence and ex- 
planation. 


COTTON BELT 


Still entailed in lawsuits, the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway is not 
likely to emerge from reorganization 
before 1947. Although the courts have 
approved the ICC plan, balloting by 
creditors has not yet started, and such 
ratification by creditors will require 
some months ; final court confirmation 
will then be a further step, to be fol- 
lowed by the termination of receiver: 
ship, dismissal of trustees, and deliv- 
ery of new securities. Thus, a dozen 
years after reorganization was sought 
in 1935, this 1,600-mile system, nick- 
named Cotton Belt because of the 
Missouri -Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas 
territory served, should be in the clear 
again. 

Meanwhile the carrier has been 
doing well. Fixed charges on the old 
debt were earned more than three 
times last year; as the reorganization 
plan cuts fixed charges in half, more- 
over, the years ahead look fairly 
favorable. For holders of the refund- 
ing 5s of 1990 the months ahead have 
some promise, too, because a sizable 
payment against large interest arrears 
($275 per $1,000 bond) appears 
likely. 
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OVER 900 


CHARTS 


Up-to-date JANUARY issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 


now available to help guide 
your stock market decisions. 


® Monthly highs and lows for 
past 10 years for virtually 
every active stock listed on 
N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
N. Y. Curb Exchange. 

e Earnings — dividends — cap- 
italization. 

® Volume of trading shown in 
certain important stocks. 

(Spiral Binding) 


GRAPHIC STOCKS 


is published bi-monthly 
January issue (160 pages) $10 
Annual Service (6 revised issues) $50 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA. 2-4848 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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“Selected Issues" of Financial World 
furnished at best prices obtainable 
ON or OFF an EXCHANGE 
we also will buy what you wish to sell 
Established 1920———— 


A 0 VAN SUETENDAEL & CO 


20 S Bway Yonkers, N Y — YOnk 3-0355 
NEW YORK CITY — LOrraine 2-9667 
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PHILIP MORRIS 


Callable respectively at 10314 and 
105!4, the Philip Morris debenture 
3s of 1962 and 1963 have recently 
been selling about two points above 
those prices. Holders should sell if 
they wish to protect the premium be- 
cause both issues, representing the 
entire funded debt, will probably be 
redeemed prior to March 31. As the 
company’s fiscal year ends then, ad- 
vantage could be taken of last year’s 
EPT law. That a 30-day call is vir- 
tually certain is seen in the recently 
announced arrangement to issue $15 
million 20-year debentures at 25¢ per 
cent. 


“INDEPENDENT” AUTOS 


Concluded from page 14 








on the leaders. Another factor to 
consider is the entrance into the field 
of Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, which 
is likely to prove an aggressive com- 
petitor. 

Nash-Kelvinator’s non-automotive 
business offers it some degree of pro- 
tection from the effects of keen com- 
petition in production of passenger 
cars. The other four enterprises 
represented in the’ tabulation, how- 
ever, have good prospects over the 
next several years, but their prospects 
thereafter are much less clear. 





available regarding the proportion of 
taxable individual income represented 


by dividends, but Department of 
Commerce figures indicate that of to- 
tal income payments to individuals in 
1944 of $156.8 billion, dividends pro- 
vided only $4.5 billion. Perhaps 
Congress believes that the majority, of 
dividends are paid to the rich, who 
can afford to be taxed heavily. If 
so, Congress should examine the find- 
ings by the Committee on Postwar 
Tax Policy, composed of outstanding 
tax economists, that in 1941 some 34 
per cent of all dividends reported by 
individual taxpayers were paid to 
those with incomes under $5,000, and 
47 per cent were paid to those with in- 


comes under $10,000. These figures 
are considerably understated, since 
they do not include dividend pay- 
ments to individuals whose income 
was so small that they did not have 
to file returns. 

A healthy economy requires a 
steady flow of venture capital. But 
why should an individual in the high- 
er income tax brackets risk his money 
in a new venture when, due to double 
taxation, he can hope to retain only 
a small part of the corporate earnings 
applicable to his investment? Such a 
person will often prefer to accept the 
smaller, but safer, return available on 
bonds. This tendency makes it more 
difficult for corporatioms in need of 
additional funds to sell common 
shares and thus increases the relative 
attraction, from the corporate stand- 
point, of selling bonds—an attraction 
already strong as a result of prevail- 
ing low interest rates and the fact that 
bond interest is an allowable expense 
for tax purposes. There is thus a 
great temptation, when raising new 
money, to sell bonds, whose interest 
is deductible in arriving at taxable 
earnings, rather than stock, whose 
dividends must be paid out of taxable 
profits. 

Comparing Laws 

It is interesting to compare Ameri- 
can tax laws with those of the Brit- 
ish. Although British income taxes 
are heavier than our own (this is not 
true, however, of total taxes), divi- 
dends are not taxable to those with 
incomes below $8,000 annually and 
are taxed to those with larger incomes 
only to the extent that their tax rates 
exceed the 45 per cent rate levied on 
corporate profits. If the individual’s 
taxable income is less than $500, he 
actually receives a refund of part of 
the tax already paid by the corpora- 
sion, so that the tax on each individ- 
ual’s share of corporate income be- 
fore taxes is, in effect, computed at 
his own personal tax rate. 

Corporations as well as individuals 
suffer from double taxation. Divi- 
dends paid to corporations were fully 
deductible for tax purposes until 
1935, when the deduction was limited 
to 90 per cent; the following year it 
was cut to 85 per cent. The revenue 
derived from this change in policy is 
small and the moral or other justifi- 
cation for it negligible. 

Congress is due to reconsider the 
entire tax structure this year. Double 
taxation of dividends should receive 
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very critical attention. In the inter- 


ests of simple justice and in order to 
remove an important restriction on 
the efficient functioning of our na- 
tional economy, it is strongly to be 
hoped that appropriate action will be 


taken. 





AMERICAN GAS 


Concluded from page 9 





Act or to the public through 


pany 
underwriters. Comparable — utility 
common stocks are selling in today’s 
market at 15 or more times earnings, 
and on this basis a minimum or $38.4 
million (15 x $2,561,216) would ap- 
pear entirely reasonable. 

At the close of 1944, aside from the 
outstanding bonds, preferred stocks 
and minority interests in the common 
stocks of its subsidiaries, American 
Gas had a capitalization of $25,350,- 
000 of debentures, $35,562,300 of 434 
per cent preferred and 4,482,737 
shares of $10 par common stock. This 
capital structure is, however, to be 
changed in the immediate future. On 
December 27 American Gas & Elec- 
tric announced that it had practically 
completed arrangements for a $25 
million 10-year unsecured bank loan 
at 2 per cent to be retired serially, 
from the proceeds of which, along 
with other funds on hand, it will re- 
tire all of its 234, 3% and 334 per 
cent debentures. The effect of this 
substitution of a bank loan for deben- 
tures will be an interest saving of 
$352,375 annually, or 173 per cent of 
the preferred dividends it is now get- 
ting from the South Jersey and 

Northeast Pennsylvania systems. 


Two Actions 


American Gas & Electric would ap- 
pear to have the choice of two actions 
in the near future. Assuming it can 
derive a minimum of $38 million 
from the sale of subsidiaries com- 
prising the South Jersey and North- 
east Pennsylvania systems, it can re- 
tire its bank loan and about a quar- 
ter of its preferred stock. Or it can 
use the proceeds of these sales to re- 
deem all of its preferred stock and re- 
tire its bank loan out of earnings. 

Assuming the properties which it 
must sell had been sold in September 
of 1944, and applying these financing 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


350,000 Shares 


Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation 
Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 


($100 par value) 





Price $102.85 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such Stute. 


Lehman Brothers 


A. G. Becker €¥ Co. 


Incorporated 


E. H. Rollins €% Sons 


Incorporated 


January 10, 1946. 











Eastman, Dillon €% Co. 
Shields €? Company 


Stone €? Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Wertheim €2 Co. 














plans to the results actually achieved 
in the September, 1945, year dur- 
ing which it actually earned $2.93 per 
share on its common stock on a con- 
solidated basis, the first plan would 
have produced earnings of $2.60 per 
share for the common, while the sec- 
ond would have resulted in $2.77 a 
share. 

If having done one of the other of 
these things, American Gas & Elec- 
tric should apply its surplus of earn- 
ings over common dividend require- 
ments to retirement of the balance of 
its preferred stock under the first 
plan, or to retirement of its bank loan 
under the second, earnings would 
eventually increase te around $2.88 
per common share without any con- 
sideration of operating improvement. 
Furthermore, should it pursue either 
of these plans, it would eventually 
have outstanding no securities but its 
common stock, which would have a 
full claim on 100 per cent of earn- 
ings. 

Currently paying 40 cents per share 
a quarter with extras, which brought 
dividends during the September 1945 
year to $1.90 per share, American 











PEACETIME DIVIDEND PAYERS 


HASKELITE Se in Ply; 
wood qualify it as a new “growth” 
MFG. CORP. industry. HASKELITE is one 
of the leaders, numbering among its customers 
GM, Ford, U. S. Rubber, Brunswick-Balke. Per 
share earnings thus far exceeding 1944 by 36% 


PFAUDLER CO. This 61-year-old company sup- 
plies the chemical, pharmaceutical and processed 
food industries, including such companies as 
DuPont, Squibb and General Foods, with glass- 
lined tanks, vats and other special equipment. 
Strong financial position. 


GEO. D. ROPER ones of _ nationally- 
CORP. own Roper Gas Range. Al- 

ec benefiting from huge 
backed-up demand. Huge additional market in- 
dicated by estimated 12,000,000 new homes needed 
in next decade. 


The above stocks are traded 
in the Over-the-Counter Market. 


Detailed Reports on Request 
J. ROY PROSSER & CO. 


Established 1919 
Investment Securities 


54 William St., N. Y., 5. WHitehall 4-1476 











Gas & Electric common closed on 
December 31 at 46%, its high for the 
year, compared with a low of 31. And 
while this is equivalent to nearly 
1534 times reported earnings, the 
stock yieids about 4 per cent, which 
is a reasonable rate of return for an 
issue of such quality. 
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should again focus 
investment attention — 
onthe low-priced 


METAL SHARES 


In this group the outlook for 
companies producing SILVER 
appears especially favorable. 
We available for dis- 
tribution a special bulletin 


"aa 


have 


on the stock of a silver pro- 
ducing company controlled by 
Newmont Mining Company 
which is now selling below | 


$1.50 per Share 
Write for Bulletin F.W’. 


THORNTON & Co. 


60 Wall St., New York 5 


HAnover 2-9340 
AS LOW AS 


L 0 A N 13% INTEREST 


WILL LOAN 50% TO 70% ON 
LISTED SECURITIES 


Up to 95% on Life Insurance and Government Bonds 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


134 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION CHARGE 




















MARKETING - DISTRIBUTION 
EXECUTIVE 


Broad experience as catalog distribution manager 
for leading mail-order firm, surveying cities for 
store locations, leasing, remodeling, opening new 
stores, and aS operating supervisor of twenty 
stores in a six-state territory. Successful new- 
product sales development with a major tire com- 
pany. Resourceful in finding and using facts, 
four years a Special Agent of the F.B.I. College 
honor graduate with A.B. in Business Administra- 
tion and LL.B. degrees, admitted to Bar. Age 30. 
Box No. 300, c/o Financial World. 
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This sort of philosophy cannot be 
relied upon to fashion a pattern of 
harmonious relations between man- 
agement and labor. It could produce 
only a strangle old on industry and 
would stunt our business growth by 
discouraging incentive capital from 
undertaking further development of 
industrial enterprises. 

Under Truman’s fact finding 
principle the facts are to be deter- 
mined by an appointed commission: 
Invariably the members of such 
bodies are politicians who lack the 
experience of properly appraising the 
intricacies that determine how much 
it costs to produce a finished product 
and what is left as profits. Even if 
this could be determined at any par- 
ticular time, conditions change from 
year to year through price competi- 
tion, raw material costs and develop- 
ments in the general state of indus- 


try. 





EARNINGS REPORTS 





EARNED PER SHARE 1944 
ON COMMON STOCK: 3 Months to ar. 31 
Wesson Oil & Smowdrift............ 0.45 $0.36 
{2 Months to November 30 
co ae ase eerie ic 1,93 1.46 


Childs Company 


2.2 
9 ee . November 30 
4 


eye r a4 

3 Months te ‘November = 

beet ree 0.25 

28 Weeks “ ‘November i 
1.5 


1.2 
{2 2 Months to October at 


Beatrice Creamery 
Grand Union Company 


Wilson-Jones 


Champion Paper & Fibre 


Armour & Company .. ae ; 1.41 

Firestone Tire & Rubber...........- 7.42 z 34 
SU NIN no a's: 04.6100 5 vac aie y Be | 2.02 
Hygrade Food Products............. 2.67 3.84 
Kuppenheimer (B.) & Company..... 2.66 2.84 
TG a > |S ee erase 5.00 5.38 
Marathon Corporation .............. 2.78 3.76 
Minneapolis-Moline Power ......... 0.56 0.96 
POOH NOU TIND 6 ook ssc se ccesienses 1.06 1.13 
Ohio Leather Company.............. 2.46 1.98 
Patterson-Sargent ....... ee 1.30 1.13 
Reliance Electric & Enginee ring. . ao 2.02 1.55 
Stetson (John B.) a 1.34 1.57 
Western Tablet & Stationery. po = = 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 
"9 ‘Months Poy ‘ene at 
BE eT ORT LE CE 0.63 0.5 
3 a to October 31 
CARD on cannes bas onesewes 
12 Months to September 0 


Dejay Stores 
Smith 


Ashland Oil & Refining............ .92 0.75 
ee A eer eee 263 2.10 
REOIOMG TRAMOTIBECIN. 60.500 ive scr races 3.62 ‘ 4.94 
International Paints .........0...0% ¢1.50 e1.50 
SOY MAANUTACUTING oo6c6 sc cesie sc ceces 1.42 2.10 
Kelvinator of Canads.......-..:c00 1.59 2.02 
Willys-Overland Motors ............ 1.14 1.64 


American Potash & Chemical 


Consolidated Biscuit ....,.......... 0.97 0.64 
WOUGtAl Hake PONG. ..... cicesacccee 2.68 2.38 
CARVE COMRINOR cock ckssedece cases yo 1.06 


DUMCOMES COMIDONG 6. 0k.os is cecs cassie 0.04 


Lake Shore Mines....... bh: + eersse- acta 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 


Campe Corp. 


Callite Tungsten 


6 Months to pom. 30 
Ne Sa eee ee Pee 0.19 0.17 


‘C—Combined A & B shares. 





Truman has been badly advised in 
making his decision. Whoever had 
his ear directed his footsteps from 
solid ground into treacherous beds 
of quicksarfd. He has rendered no 
constructive aid in the attempt to end 
current labor strife. Instead he has 
performed a disservice to labor itself 
which in the end would lose the most, 
for it would find that eventually the 
Government itself would determine 
what the pay envelope should con- 
tain. 





GROCERY CHAINS 


Concluded from page 8 





age yield of close to 3.9 per cent, in- 
dividual yields ranging from 2.8 per 
cent to 4.4 per cent. 

The relative stability of business 
in food staples, together with general. 
lv satisfactory financial positions, 
warrants distribution of comparative- 
ly liberal proportions of earnings to 
shareholders. And the outlook for 
earnings improvement over the near 
term suggests dividend increases in a 
number of cases. The lowest return 
of the nine, for example, reflects the 
$1 dividend paid by Food Fair, whose 
earnings for the first nine months of 
1945 rose to $1.97 from 97 cents per 
share a year before. Although not 
statistical bargains, the balance of fac- 
tors lends sufficient attraction to the 
grocery chain stores to warrant their 
representation in portfolios for pres- 
ent and prospective income, as well as 
for their moderate appreciation possi- 
bilities. 


« REAL ESTATE > 


CONNECTICUT 


OLD LYME—Very old Homestead on Conn. 
River, 10 rooms and bath, 8 fireplaces, electricity, 
electric stove and telephone. About 20 acres 
with 2 road frontages, high elevation, convenient 
to transportation. Price $25,000. H. E. Huntley, 
Ashton, Md 














FLORIDA 


FLORIDAN LUXURY HOME-—right on the 
water in Snell Isle, boat anchorage, 3 master 
bedrooms, 3 baths, 2- -story living room, furnished 
or unfurnished. Write, wire or call HARSHAW 
& CO., REALTORS, 230 4th St. N., St. Peters 
burg, Fla. Ph. 4351 or 7981. 


RETAIL STORE ROOM-—St. Petersburg, Flor 
ida, downtown best retail area. 10,000 to 12,000 
sq. ft. on long term lease. Approximately 200 ft. 
window space, near largest dept. stores. Write. 
wire or call HARSHAW & CO., Realtors. 230 
4th St. N., St. Petersburg, Fla. Ph. 4351 or 7981 
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— Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hladrs. of 
ny mee ried able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
og - err 12%c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 14 | Kresge (S. S.)..........00-. 30¢ .. Mar. 12 Feb. 19 
| admiral ed ‘Sugar 5% pf. “12ihe @ Feb. 1 Jan. 17 | Kress (S. H.) & Co.....----- 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
inaless Petroleum Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 | Leece-Neville ................ 10c .. Jan. 21 Jan. 2 
Ameracurniture 7% Df.- "15 Jan. 11 | Lehigh Portland Cement.......25c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
Amer. ome Products .....-..20¢ - 2 Jan. 14 | Lincoln ‘Tel, & Tel. (Dei) 3% 
Amer, Products 5% Dr. pf...8%c Q Jan. 7 Jan. 8 mbt gue cit $1.25 @ Jan. 19 Dee. 31 
d & Smelt. ~ Sc neeeadawawunemee -- Jen 4 
$5 D ay an Suid aaemen enced $1.25 Q Feb. J Jan, = Loose- Wiles ) | ees Q = : _ be 
BOR cc. c8 a -  .  er eeeeee 25¢ E Fel an 
oe Ciayion Stuatarsein cas $1 |. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 | Lowell Electric Light.......... 80c .. Jan. 14 Jan, 7 
eden 0% Ue..-:-+:- $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 | Marathon Corp. ..............25¢ Q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
bie Fiuance (N. C.) 54% Ma tag Co. $6 lst pf........ $1.50 Q Feb. 1° Jan. 15 
— satis en pO T ar 68%ce Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 Mcintyre Pereupine Mines...554%ce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
Pndale Mills sueunegaadesee ent pc .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Monarch Knitting 5% pf....$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Feb. 22 
a St eeeecnkvaneacnae sc, Le) een National Dept. Stores........ 25¢ Q Jan. 15 Jan. 10 
padwin Rubber ca eet l7%e Q Jan. 21 Jan. 15 WY Aiea oe sega vedas nase: 50c E Jan. 15 Jan. 10 
palimore Amer. Insur. (N. Y.). 1 s he iH ~- I sentient Pumps a a pf.. — Q = a2 a : 
Pe rere res > Fe * 1 Nationa e , ee oe an. 
penn & Hedges $2 pf.. “300 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 18 Neisner Bros. 4%% pf...$1.18% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Biddeford & Saco Water...... $1 Q Jan. 21 Jan. 10 | New Haven Clock 642% pf.$1.62% Q Feb. 1 Jan, 21 
Birtman Electric .........--.. 25¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 | N. Y. Merchandise............ l5c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
ERO A POR SS $1.75 Q Feb a Jan a N. a Pwr. & Lt. 3.90% ae ‘ 
dale Bros. eeetceg see wc, 2a Jan. 15 We scncswecnasveesaeandss Q Fe an. 15 
ta amt A tA’ : Perrrrer errs e $1 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 Northeastern Insur. (Hartford) — Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
- 4, pabtepercries 62%e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 | Northern Illinois ............2! Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
“an Fisheries $6 pf.. .$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 Do $1.50 - spelisenaneeiaet Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Boston Safe Deposit & “Trust..$2 8 Jan. 15 Jan. 2 Northwest Engineering .......50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Brockton Gas Light........... 23¢ <a 15 Jan. B Te on & Rubber...... jae ‘ — : —_ 
ell Linen Mills .........25 25¢ 8S Feb. 1 Jan. Do 7 Ee veactwetrnoses 87 ee pr. ar. 
cael 1 9) eee 38e Q soe : = a Nunn-Bush Shoe ..........- no “ = S -_ = 
0.80 2nd pte. pf.......20e Q Feb. an. 15 DO ee ere 25 an an. 15 
oun Food Products. .12%c Q nM : be Be pore gg padbneeaualeecue 31 30 Q [hong a 7. 15 
Hudson Gas & El..... 12c .. Feb. an, MONOD GM sdencenwsie cece 25 «. J@m an, 22 
a Pasee ee 50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 18 Pacific Coast Co. $5 Ist pf...$1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
iy Pr. & Lt. (Tex.) 4% Pacific Lighting Corp......... 7T5e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 19 
REPO ee rrr ere Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 — Public Serv. $1.30 Ist m i a8 . 
, Ce, Cie GH tae, dg, Fl EC eka crn ctedccteciascncst 32%e Q Feb. an. 15 
ce. ea wa cauiesawielxseas $5 S Jan. 3. Jan. 18 Pusher Gorp, jesceseeecseessss 306 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 10 
Pe Pe Qlaee ak s.ctecetenn $1.25 Q Jan. $1 Jan. 18 PO, CEE fp checencsccces 5e . 5 Jan. 
Collins Co. cbeneertearevtce eee @ Gam EF Gk @ ge A eer $1.50 | — R _ a 
bia Gas & El. 6% NO dua chon ie ecewedes 25c Jan. 15 ec. 2 
an om, ery see $1.50 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 19 Reed (C. A.) $2 Cl. A........50€ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Se a ee $1 = Feb. 15 Jan. 19 Ce eres 30e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
ST ae Peres $1. Q Feb. 15 Jan. 19 Rice-Stix Dry Goods ......... 75ec .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Columbia Seviaree $2.75 pf. ‘Baie Q — = —_ R Richmond Insurance (N. Y.)..15¢ Q ~~ : 7m. = 
monwealth Edison ........3! -« Feb. an. BP -sncacindeadhewsegaensecee ae 15ec E Feb. an. 3 
cuaeee (N. H.) Blee........ Be Q Jan. 15 Jan. 4 Riverside Cement $5 pf..... $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Do 6% Pf. ..cccccccecees 1.50 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 4 Rockland Light é.  ... Danaea 9 5% = : ag He 
C Chemical Indust. $1.50 Sharp & Dohme $3.50 pf. A.87%ce Q eb. an. 
= sieetshtemsessaaas eee & Tk 68 6a ae Se eae eae 30¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
cmt Exchange Bank & Trust Southern Calif. Edison......37%4¢ Q Feb. 15 Jan. 19 
sees e see eeeeeceese 60e Q ™_ P -_ 18 —s, Calif. Gas 6% pf.. Bee g oy 15 aes 3 
mom Rubber frees 0c .. an an. 17 Re Oe Mixtctecaacedaces an. 15 ec, § 
De $2 Cl. A. ncccsccecssss SG @ Fam, Sk Jan. 17 Springfield (Mass.) Gas Lt...40e¢ Q Jan. 15 Jan. 4 
Delaware Pwr. & Lt.. coeneeee .. Ch BE am GC Standard Brands $4.50 pf. .$1. 12% Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Detroit Harvester .........0:. 25¢ Q - 10 bag - — CE a cacaczsce S Jan. 31 -_ " 
eee... 2 ae Se ae ee errr er ibe E Jan. 31 Jan. 12 
Do 44%% ph. .cccccesss “i Q Feb. 7 4 United, Drill & Tool “A’’....15e Q ag 1 _ a 
Eureka Pipe Line.............: -. Feb. ( = ae eee 10c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Faber, Coe & Gregg 7% pf. yt 75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 U Ce Shirt Distributors..... 25c .. Jan. 18 Jan. 8 
Federated Dept. Stores......¢ 7%c Q Jan. 31 Jan. 21 Washington (D.C.) Gas Lt..37%e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
OO OW Weve ccsss0 cs. $106 Q Jan. H zen. 7 De GOS? Mivisccccccss $1.06% Q Feb. 11 Jan. 25 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec B8c .. Jan. 15 Jan 8 aa $1.12% Q Feb. 11 Jan. 25 
Franklin Stores ......... Q Jan. 22 Jan. 15 Western Dept. Stores 6% pf.37%c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
carer Wares . 2 q a " — = — Tablet & pomcomeny a @s me i 
Yo 5 BE. scowse eb. a a ee Serer reer ree Apr. Mar. 2 
ee Feb. 15 Feb. 1 Whiting Corp. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber...... 50c¢ .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Wilson & Co.. Mar. 1 Feb. 8 
JS eee $1.25 Q Mar.15 Feb. 15 Wisconsin Pub. ‘Serv. 5% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
ee Ren $1 E Jan 5 Jan. 2 dg SO eee eee Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
becom . To esceeesecrers $1 .. —_ 25 [0 e Rn ccWencewenweuputekes ced 20¢ E Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
reen ( ey Ca. csseestce® @ Jam. DB Jon. IS 
cs REO Oe CCL 75e E Jan. 29 Jan. 19 " 
Holyoke Water Power........ Q Jan. 7 Dee. 29 Accumulations 
Horn & Hardart Co. ......... Q Feb. 1 Jan. 12 ° 
Houston Lighting & Pr. $4 pf. esi Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Canada Cement 6%% af na ..-Mar. 20 Feb. 22 
Int’l Business Machines..... $1.50 Q Mar.11 Feb. 21 — Illinois Pub. Serv. $4 we 8 2 2 
| a ee eet Ad ss MOR 2 WO TG fF QW cdncwenecccasvcccooccses oe eb. an. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills. .-.10e Q@ Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Federal Grain 64% pf......... $2... Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
on oT eae $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 25 inoue Co. x on. cum, «3 am og " - be. 
lin Mg Stove & Furnace..20c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 18 t Bros. Me Ceres cccesacas <s eb. Jan. 
Kobacker Stores ..........-. i3%e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 Mass. Pr. & Lt. Assoc. $2 pf..50c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
Do $1.37% pf............34%e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Mestas Ca FE O8ic.ciccccceas 75ec .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 











Concluded from page 7 





er on. 
proportion of cost. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue reports 70 per cent 
of the average 1935-39 material costs 
in brewing accounted for by malt, so 
that reasonable price stability in this 
item, which closely follows barley 
quotations, is an important desidera- 
tum. 

The brewing shares have yet to re- 
gain high investment rank and should 
not be purchase without eyes open 
to speculative risks involved. For 
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Labor represents but a small 


those not too rigidly bound in this 
respect, there would appear to be 
both liberal yields and enhancement 
possibilities to be found in the group. 





TEXAS COMPANY 


Concluded from page 5 





maintained a strong financial position, 
and is well situated to share fully in 
the business expansion in prospect 
over the next several years, and to 
participate as well in the longer term 
growth of the industry. Interests in 
South America and in the Near East 
give promise of eventually contribut- 
ing substantially to earnings. Recon- 


é 


ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
Common stock has been declared payable 
January 15, 1946, to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 26, 1945. The stock 
transfer books will not close. 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 

The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c per 
share on the First Preferred Stock, and @&c 
per share on the Second Preferred Stock have 
been declared payable January 15, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at close of business 
December 26, 1945. The stock transfer books 
will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers - Converters - Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 18th, 1945. 




















COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


bas The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 





Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 77, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 67, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 56, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business January 19, 1946. 

Dare Parker 


January 3, 1946 Secretary 














COLUMBIA 


PICTURES 
CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
6834¢ per share on the $2.75 Preferred 
Stock of this corporation, payable Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946. to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 1, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 
A. SCHNEIDER 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

New York, January 7, 1946. 














version problems are not important, 
calling mainly for readjustment of 
crude production and refinery opera- 
tions to peacetime requirements, while 
in anticipation of new consumption 
records being set within the next sev- 

ral years further refinery moderni- 
zation and improvement will be neces- 
sary 

Management, always an important 
factor, has guided Texas Company 
safely through alternating phases of 
boom and depresston, and may be 
counted upon to steer it satisfactorily 
through the years ahead. Dividends 
were inaugurated in 1902, immediate- 
ly after its incorporation and have 
been continued without interruption. 
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Certain-teed Products Corporation 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 





Data revised to January 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1917, Maryland, as re 
organization of General Roofing Manufac- 
turing Company, formed in Illinois in 
1904. Office: 120 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Wed- 
nesday in May at Baltimore, Maryland. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1944): preferred, 878; common, 5,841. 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$5,000,000 
*Prior preference stock 6% cum 


ee & Price Range (CT) 


EARNED PER SHARE 





$1 
0 














ar gprtineeceenlinealiene 4,579 shs 1937 “38 "39 "40 “41 “42 ‘431944 
Prior preference stock 444% 
RE ee tr 12,134 shs 


Common stock ($1 par)...... 1,619,999 shs 


* Callable at $110 a share. 7 Redeemable 
$105. 


4 Business: A leading manufacturer of asphalt roofings and 
the third largest maker of gypsum products. Chief outlet is 
the construction industry. 

Management: Working agreement with Celotex Corporation. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $7.9 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash and Govt. securities, $4.9 
million. Book value, $4.21 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common div idends 1918, 1920-21 and 1925- 
28; none since. Arrears on old 6% prior preference unex- 
changed for new cleared in full October 1, 1945. 

Outlook: Prospective period of building activity suggests 
substantial volume of business over the next several years, but 
appraisal of the company’s earnings possibilities is hampered 
by its unsatisfactory prewar record. 

Comment: Operating record dictates a speculative rating for 
both classes of stock. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.16 $0.09 $0.04 D$0.51 D$0.54 235%— 3% 


Qu. sieuees 
1937. 





D0.48 D0.01 0.14 D0.08 D0.43 12%— 4% 

D0.41 0.07 0.38 ee D0.14 13 — 5% 
0.06 D0.14 0.28 0.08 0.28 8%%-—- 3% 
0.04 0.43 0.79 0.23 1.48 5%— 1% 
0.28 0.11 0.31 0.57 1.27 33%— 1% 
0.03 0.04 0.20 0.28 0.55 7%— 3 
0.15 D0.01 0.17 0.07 0.38 9 — 4% 
0.12 0.12 0.16 see eee 16%— 7 





Mead Johnson & Company 





Data revised to January 9, 1946 ag arnings & Price Range (MJ) 


Incorporated: 1915, Indiana, succeeding a 
company formed in 1900 in New Jersey. 
Office: Evansville, 21, Indiana. Annual 
meeting: First Thursday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 
Preferred, 15; common, 1,780 


Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 


PRICE RANGE 





EARNED PFR SHARE $1 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. 
potentiate 1,700,00 shs 50¢ 
Common stock (no par)...... 1,650,000 shs 


1937 "38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 











* Callable at $10.20 per share. 


Business: Manufactures infant diet materials. Principal 
products include Mead’s Dexrtri-Maltose, Mead’s Cod Liver Oil, 
Mead’s Viosterol, Mead’s Oleum Percomorphum Oil, Mead’s 
Viosterol, Mead’s Protein Milk, Mead’s Pablum and brewer’s 
yeast. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 1945, 
$6.7 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.8 million. 
Book value of common $5.97 a share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Regular preferred payments 
since issuance. Uninterrupted common dividends at varying 
rates since 1927. 

Outlook: With sustained uptrend in demand for company’s 
specialties, and more satisfactory margins as result of lower 
taxes and well-controlled operating costs, earnings should 
show further improvement. Company has well defined secular 
growth prospects. 

Comment: The shares rank among the better grade issues in 
the food processing group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


4 months ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends §Price Range 
_ Re Sar $0.41 $0.49 $0.90 $0.70 12%— 9 
1938 ses enw ae sas bs 0.43 0.48 0.91 0.70 13 —9 
lL Pree * 0.51 0.52 1.03 0.70 17 —12% 
re 0.46 0.48 0.94 0.45 17 —12 
___. ERSRRSE Caner 0.48 0.50 0.98 0.70 15 —12 
eee 0.35 0.54 70.89 0.65 = —9 
ee 0.57 0.60 1.17 9.62% —12% 
iiskstevtsnesne 0.48 0.54 1.02 0.57% 1e%—13% 
| ee ee 0.50 ow 0.60 30 —14% 





*Giving effect to 10-for-1 stock split. Including postwar refund of 7% cents in 
1942, 21 cents in 1943 and 17% cents in 1944, §New York Curb Exchange. 
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(for additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


Data revised to January 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, acquiring 
capital stock of Schenley Products Co., 
tormed in 1920. Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Thursday in December at Wilmington, 
Del. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1944): about 5,000 

Capitalization: Long term debt.*$8,000,000 
Common stock ($2.50 par)...2,520,000 shs 


agcarnings & Price Range (SH) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 








1938 “39 “40 “41 “42 ‘43 “44 1945 ’ 





*Unsecured bank loan. 


Business: One of the leading domestic distillers. Annual 
productive capacity exceeds 55 million gallons, excluding gin, 
Whiskey brands include Schenley Reserve, Schenley Royal 
Reserve, Old Quaker, Wilkens Family, Golden Wedding, Three 
Feathers, etc. Also imports spirits. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, August 31, 
1945, $79 million; ratio, 2-to-1; cash and securities, $26.2 mil- 
lion; inventories, $80.1 million. Book value of common, $35.18 
per $2.50 par share. ‘ 

Dividend Record: 
1941 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s already leading position has been 
further strengthened by acquisitions, notably in newer wine, 
cordial, beer and pharmaceutical fields. Tax cuts will help 
greatly. 

Comment: Shares still are speculative, but are in improving 
position. 





Distributions on common 1936-1938 and 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


(lu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year  fDivs. — Range 
Ln ee $0.62% $0.53% $0.40 = 96 2.52 $1.50 %—11 
P00 a Geceaosuns 0.05 0.24 0.22 0.72 1.23 0.25 1 6% 
Se 0.32% 0.06% 0.28 0.59 1.26 None 9 —5 
Pe ea eee 0.39% 0.32% ¢. tf $1.37 None 7%— 3% 
Qu. ended: Nov. 30 Year: Feb.18 May31 Aug.31 Total .... = .e..eceen, 
Se, eee $0.61% 1941....$0.19 $0. 65% $1.134%% $2.60 $0. 50 8%— 4% 
LAE Sviawin 0.80 1942.... 0.44% 0.24% 0.82% 2.31% 0.50 10%— 6% 
LS 0.79% 1943.... 1.08% 0.62 0.82% 3.32% 1.00 22%— 9% 
1943 1.48% 1944 1.56 1.45 1.35 §.75 §1.25 29 14- 
re 2.31 1945 2.56 2.46 1.86 9.19 1.62% 94%—31% 
Adjusted to split-ups, 3 for 2 in 1944 and 4 for 3 in 1945, or equivalent to a 
single 2-for-1 split. Calendar years. ¢Fiscal year ends August 31 since 1940. 


$Paid $1 on $5 par and $1 on $3.33% par in 1944, 


{Paid $1.50 on $3.331/3 par 
and 50 cents initial on $2.50 par in 1945. 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 








Earnings & Price Ra SOV 
Data revised to January 9, 1946 25 ( ) 
20 
Incorporated: 1931, New York (predecessor. a 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 1882). 5 
Office: 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Annual meeting: Last Thursday in April. 0 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1944): 120,805. 

Capitalization: Long term debt.$103,577,823 
Capital stock ($15 par)....31,178,323 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$2 
$1 





1937 "38 ‘39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 








Business: One of the major domestic oil producing, refining 
and distributing organizations, with interests in most of the 
important foreign areas (except Russia). Formerly one of the 
Standard Oil family; merged with Vacuum Oil in 1931. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $280.5 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash and securities, $178.7 
million. Book value, $23.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Constituent companies had long dividend 
records and present enterprise has made payments every year. 

Outlook: Company stands to share fully in the anticipated 
record demand for petroleum products over the next few years. 
Large Dutch East indies holdings eventually should reestablish 
company’s world market position and again contribute satis- 
factorily to both business volume and earnings. 

Comment: Large stock capitalization holds down per-share 
earnings and makes for narrow market movements. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 19438 1944 1945 

Earned per. share...... $1.82 $1.29 $1.10 $1.17 $1.38 $0.99 $1.15 $2.00 *$1.10 

Dividends paid ....... 0.80 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.65 
Price Range: 

MEO Saccueecsneessas 23% 16% 15% 12% 10% 10% 15% 14% 18% 

LG iccetiwanacasae es 13 10% 10% 7% 7% 6% 10% 12 13% 


* Nine months ended September 30. (estimated). 
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ADMINISTRATOR WICKARD OF 
REA DEFENDS ITS POSITION 


Sirs: 

I am addressing this letter to you both as 
a subscriber to your publication and as 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Your article on rural elec- 
trification, appearing in the November 28 
issue, disturbed me greatly. 


I gathered the impression from the ar- 
ticle that the Edison Electric Institute is 
the source of the statistics cited therein. 
I have seen four different sets of statistics 
on rural electrification, all prepared by the 
Edison Electric Institute, containing many 
different and inconsistent estimates. How- 
ever, all of these statistics are aimed at 
the same objective, to demonstrate that 
the job of rural electrification is substan- 
tially done, that it will be fully completed 
in the next three years, and that the Rural 
Electrification Administration has enough 
loan funds on hand with which to carry 
out its part of the job. 


The Edison Electric Institute’s presenta- 
tions of rural electrification statistics are 
consistently “loaded” to prove these points. 
Ten years ago, when the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act was before the Congress, and 
when 90 per cent of American farms were 
still without electric service, a “rural elec- 
trification committee of privately owned 
utilities” stated that “there were very few 
farms requiring electricity for major farm 
operations that are not now served.” To- 
day, more than 3,000,000 farms are still 
without service, representing more than 50 
per cent of all American farms. 


First, let me correct the most obvious 
error, the statement that “REA apparently 
plans to spend over $1, 200 to extend service 
to each new customer.” REA “spends” 
none of its loan funds—it loans them to 
farm organizations, locally-owned and lo- 
cally managed. The loans are made on a 
self-liquidating, unsubsidized basis. 


Second, let us consider the statistics on 
rural electrification on a completely factual 
dispassionate basis. 


The 1945 Census preliminary count 
shows that there were 6,010,572 farms in 
the United States as of April 1, 1945. 
EEI’s published estimate was that 2,720,- 
550, at the most (EEI Statistical Bulletin 
No. 12, page 29, Table 21) had electric 
service on December 31, 1944. Since war 
restrictions on electric line construction 
were not removed until June 1945, and 
since materials and manpower were and 
continue to be tight, any estimate that 
almost 400,000 farms will have been elec- 
trified in calendar 1945 is probably too 
high. In fact, in the best prewar year for 
farm electrification less than 400,000 farms 
were connected. 


Even if 400,000 farms were connected 
during the calendar year 1945, there would 
still remain 2,911,000 (6,011,000 less 3,- 
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100,000) farms without electric service on 
December 31, 1945. And assuming further 
that the power companies electrify 600,000 
more in their three-year program, there 
will still be 2,311,000 without service. 


It is claimed that 900,000 of these elec- 
trified farms are already “reached” by ex- 
isting lines, although they are not receiving 
service “because they don’t want it or 
can’t afford it.” This is approximately the 
same number as shown by the 1940 Census 
to be within one-quarter of a mile of a 
power line. Since April 1940 it is safe to 
assume that many of these farms were elec- 
trified. Just how many unelectrified farms 
are today located “near” power lines is not 
known _and cannot be determined until the 
1945 Census count is available. . 


Similarly, nobody knows how many 
farms today are vacant or are “beyond all 
practical reach.” In 1935, the utilities went 
on record as stating that there were “very 


.few farms requiring electricity for major 


farm operations,” although more than 5,- 
000,000 farms were then without service. 
In 1945, they raised considerably their es- 
timates as to the number of farms which 
would require electricity. Still, the figure 
f 700,000 farms without buildings, with 
vacant buildings, or “beyond all practical 
reach” contained in your article is 200,000 
larger than EEI’s October, 1945 estimate. 


To summarize, the market for postwar 
farm electrification consists of more than 
3,000,000 farms, as of December 31, 1945. 
In addition there are millions of non-farm 
rural establishments which must look to the 
agencies serving the farms for their ser- 
vice. This market, which on June 30, 1945, 
totalled approximately 6,000,000 rural 
homes (farm and non-farm) must be con- 
sidered as a whole. Service to one without 
service to the other will usually be found 
economically not feasible. 


We do not know what your source of 
information is that REA “plans to extend 
service” and “carry electricity to 700,000 
additional farms” in the next three years. 
REA has not announced any such plans. 
REA has published estimates that, in the 
first three postwar years, it could assist in 
extending servic: to approximately 1,300,- 
000 rural consumers (farm and non-farm) 
and that the cost of distribution lines and 
related facilities to furnish these services 
would amount to approximately $579,000,- 
000, These estimates were made on the 
basis of prewar costs. Costs today are 
higher and the areas to be served are the 
less densely populated areas requiring 
longer lines to reach the rural consumers 
remaining to be served. 


The size of the rural electrification job 
which REA will finance and its cost will 
be determined (a) by the applications, ade- 
quately supported by detailed data, sub- 
mitted to REA by farm people for funds to 
build electric lines on an economically feas- 
ible and self-liquidating basis; (b) by costs 
prevailing at the time construction contracts 
are awarded by REA borrowers; and (c) 
most importantly, by the determinations by 
the Congress through its regular legislative 
processes as to what funds will be made 
available to farmers through REA for this 
purpose. 

As spokesman for REA and, speaking 
also for the millions of American farm peo- 
ple participating in the REA program, as 
well as for those who must look to it for 
light and power, let me assure you that any 
funds made available by the Congress, 
through H.R. 1742 or otherwise, will be 
used as directed by the Rural Electrification 
Act. Such funds will in the future, as they 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EXECUTIVE 


ex-officer, college, 4 languages fluently, 
married, with excellent all-around executive record 
in publicity and public relations, market analysis 
and sales-promotion, with European and Pacific 
experience in business planning and management, 
desires active association with first class firm ap- 
preciating hard work, initiative and intelligence. 
Willing to travel. Box No. 296 c/o Financial 
World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Alert 





EXECUTIVE 


32, ex-Army Transportation Corps Maior, four 
years pre-war experience with one of country’s 
largest corporations as idea man, detail expert, 
seeks connection with firm offering good future; 
salary $5,000. Location in vicinity of New York 
City preferred. Box No. 295 c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place. N. Y. 6, N. Y. 








ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE 
BUILDINGS 


23 years experience in building construction and manage- 
ment, as architect, engineer, contractor (building) and 
manager. Experienced in the management of large build- 
ing projects, including housing developments. College 
graduate. Available for position as administrative execu- 
tive in connection with building construction and building 
management. Will travel. Write Box No. 294, c/o Finan- 
cial World 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 





Navv Lt. Comdr just released, desires connection, 
possibly as distributor, with nationally known 
company. Ten years pre-war experience with one 
of larger firms establishing dealer outlets, dealer 
and personnel management. Can go anywhere. 
Rox No. 298 c/o Financial World 86 Trinity 
Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y 


Plant Protection Director 


Clesing of ordnance plant makes available 100% 





qualified director for industrial police, fire and 
safety activities. Flawless New York City Fire 
Dept. officer record plus A-1 accomplishment, 


1941 to date, developing, training and directing all 


phases plant protection. Can supply, if, needed. 
trained force for or foreign assignment. 
Box. No. 297 c/o 


Financial World 86 Trinity 
Ni. ¥. 6 Ne YY: 


INVESTORS (2) WANTED 
for ADAPTATION of 
EXCEPTIONAL HYDRAULIC INVENTION 
GOOD PATENT PROTECTION 
APPLICABLE AUTOMOTIVE & INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
Over One Hundred Leading National 
Concerns Interested in Adaptation 
Little capital needed to make models for demonstration. 
Extraordinary opportunity. 
COMPLETE FILES — INFORMATION — 
CREDENTIALS AVAILABLE 
Box 806; 1474 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A COMPANY WITH 
SUBSTANTIAL FACILITIES 


Such as large Land and Building Area. 

Rail and Deep Water Facilities, presently 
equipped to engage in the following activities: 

Steel fabrication and welding; tank building: 
electrical ; pine fittings; sheet metal. 

Interested in any substantial direct or related 
items. Ample resources for development and re- 
search, preparatory to manufacture. 


Place, 








Full particulars in first letter will be treated 
confidentially. Box 290, Financial World, 86 
Trinity Place. New York 6. 





325—30 AND 50 KW 
PORTABLE DIESEL GENERATOR SETS 
INTERNATIONAL U D_ 14 & U_ D 18, 
RADIATOR COOLED, SKID MOUNTED 
60/50 CYCLE 127/220, 230/490v, BRAND 
NEW: IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. BAR 


GAIN. 
ROBERT SC aces Ne 
PORT WASHINGTON Pe San ie 
PHONE ROSLYN 1290 








have in the past, be drawn upon by REA 
only when required to meet requisitions 
made by REA borrowers for monies cov- 
ered by contract with the United States, 
and only as authorized under the Rural 

Electrification Act. 

Claude R. Wickard, Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
x Ok oO 

FINANCIAL Wortp did indeed obtawm its 
figures from Edison Electric Institute, and 
other statements were based on utility tn- 
dustry data. It is glad to present here 
REA’s side of the argument—The Editors. 
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Data revised to January 9, 1946 E s & Price Range (GIS) 


incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as consoli- 60 
dation of five long established flour mill- 

ing concerns. Office: Chamber of Commerce | 4° 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: | 2° 
First Tuesday after August 17. Approxi- | 15 ends 
mate number of stockholders (December | 0 TARNED PER SHARE 

31, 1943): Preferred (5%) about 2800; $3 





PRICE RANGE 











common, about 7,000 $2 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$9,800,000 . 
+ pn ag a wivdecaty, shs 1938 "39 "40 “41 ‘42 “43. "441945 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. 

ae eS 221,473 shs 


Common stock (no par)....1,995,162 shs. 


*Callable at $104 through December 1, 1950; at $108 thereafter. 
$125 through December 31, 1949. 

Business: The leading U. S. flour miller. Operates flour, feed 
and cereal mills strategically located throughout the country. 
Brands include Gold Medal flour, Bisquick and Softasilk pre- 
pared flour, and Wheaties and Kiz cereals. Also makes pharma- 
ceuticals and vitamin concentrates. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital May 31, 1945, 
$47.3 million; ratio: 3.3-to-1; cash $6 million. Book value of 
common, $22.38 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on present and prede- 
cessor preferred issues. Paid on common 1930 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for flour normally is relatively constant, 
helping to lend good degree of stability to operating results. 
New lines under development hold longer term growth 
promise. 

Comment: Preferreds are of high investment grade. Com- 
mon is a good income issue, normally selling on a compara- 
tively low yield basis. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


¢ Callable at 


Years ended May 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Earned per share..... $1.49 $1.39 $2.56 $2.20 $2.08 $2.02 $2.13 $2.23 +$2.69 

Dividends paid ...... 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.42 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 
Price Range: 

ER Gupdhh sass nan 22 26% 33 33% 30 35% 40 52% 


29 
MN Gokawecoseere cee 16 16% 24% 26 26 21% 27% 34 43% 


*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split up. 
1944 and 31 cents a share in 1945 





tIncluding postwar refund of 22 cents per share in 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 





Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
——— & Price Range (MO) 





Data revised to January 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1919, Va., as successor to a 
N. Y. company. Office: 119 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. Annual meeting second | 45 
Tuesday in July at 909 E. Main S8t., | 30 
Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders; | 15 [Fisceryearends Mer 31> 








PRICE RANGE 














about 5,800. 0 $4 
Capitalization; Long term debt. $11,500,000 $3 
*Preferred stock 4% cum...... 199,847 shs, $2 
Common stock ($5 par)...... 1,998,470 shs 


1938 ‘39 "40 “41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 


*$100 par, redeemable at $108.50 to 
Feb. 1, 1949. 











Business: Produces the Philip Morris English Blend cigar- 
ettes, accounting for about 83% of total sales. Other cigarette 
brands are: Marlboro, English Ovals, Spuds, Fleetwood and 
Dunhill Majors (on-royalty basis) also Revelation, Bond Street 
and Puritan tobaccos. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1945, $69.5 million; ratio 3.2-to-1; cash or equivalent, $2.5 
million inventories, $87.2 million. Book value, $22.65 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance 
in 1938. Common dividends paid 1920-21; 1923; 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings should show further recovery, reflecting 
rapid growth of company’s products in consumer favor, tax 
relief and more satisfactory over-all cost situation. 

Comment: Preferred is of good quality; common stock is a 
businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Half-years Fiscal -——Calendar Years——, 
en : Sept. 30 March 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
See $1.09 Sts < six one $1.29 $2.29 $1.50 31%—22 
, eae 2.01 eee 1.92 +3.63 2.25 48 —25 
| er 1.98 Ree 1.73 3.74 2.50 52 —37 
Se 2.20 See 1.46 3.66 2.50 48 %—34 
ere 1.94 are 2.13 4.07 2.50 45 —36 
|. Sree 2.03 1942 1.97 4.00 2.50 39%4—27% 
Se 1.69 i. ee 1.35 §3.05 2.25 45 —35 
See 1.45 roe 1.45 §2.90 2.25 48 —4] 
ee 1.53 oS 1.44 §2.97 2.25 74 ~28 
Meet <ss 5.4 Sas eee - oe  wapmesowe 





*Adjusted for 50% stock dividend in 1938 and 2-for-1 common split-up in 1945. 
+After surtax; half-year earnings are before this tax. §After deducting postwar refund 
of 18 cents per share in 1943, 7 cents in 1944 and 12 cents in 1945. 





Simmons Company 














Data revised to January 9, 1946 


incorporated: 1883. Pennsylvania. Office: 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 19, Pa. Annual 
meeting: First Wednesday in April. Num- 
7, of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 
,324, 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
*Capital stock ($10 par)....8,845,224 shs 


ge tmnings & Price Range (PPG) 





PRICE RANGE 


$2 
$1 





*Of which some 34% is owned by estate 
of late John Pitcairn, former chairman of 
the beard. 








1937 "38 ‘39 ‘40 "41 ‘42 "43 1944 





Business: Domestic leader in plate glass; also an important 
manufacturer of window, safety and structural glass, and has 
extensive lines of paints, varnishes, lacquers, brushes, 
chemicals (notably soda ash, caustic soda and calcium chloride) 
and cements. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1944, $56.6 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $13.5 million; 
marketable securities, $28.6 million. Book value of capital 
stock, adjusted to December, 1945, stock split, $14.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Uninterrupted payments in 
each year since 1899. 

Outlook: Favorable prospects for building and automotive 
industry, expansion of chemical production, new uses for 
glass, program for developing new products, and easing tax 
burden suggest rising near term earnings, and accentuate 
longer term growth possibilities. 

Comment: Stock is a business cycle issue of above average 
quality. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Earned per share.... $2.14 $0.75 $1.24 $1.57 $1.70 $1.27 $1.51 $1.52 +$1.12 

Dividends paid ..... 1.62% 0.44 1.00 1.25 1.25 0.871% 1.00 1.06% 1.06% 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

E ccbving es knw see 37 29 29% 26 24 22 24% 31% 40% 

ME ‘ssesbansurcsaes 19% 138% 22% 16% 138% 14 21 24 39% 
*Giving effect to 4-for-1 stock split. December, 1945. +Nine months ended 

September 30. 

30 





& Price Ra 


(SIM) 





Data revised to January 9, 1946 75 


Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; originally 45 aneaaae 
formed in 1871. Office: 230 Park Avenue, 30 

New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 15 
Thursday in ‘April. Number of stockholders ft) 
(December 31, 1943): about 12,000. 


EARNED PER SHARE 











$3 

Capitalization: Long term debt.*$8,000,000 $2 

Capital stock (no par)....... 1,158,236 shs $1 

* 15-year loan from 2 bank and 2 in- 1937 °38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 , 
surance companies. 





Business: World’s largest manufacturer of metal beds, mat- 
tresses and bed springs, which account for about 80% of sales. 
Balance is derived from products such as damask fabrics. 
“Beautyrest” is best known trade name. Subsidiaries make a 
large part of materials used, of which the textile division is 
most important. 

Management: Principal executives associated with company 
20 years or more. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $21.2 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $9.9 
million. Book value of capital stock, $22.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken 1916-1930; resumed 1936. 

Outlook: Company’s leadership in its industry places it in 
good position to benefit from heavy deferred demand, plus nor- 
mal replacement needs when civilian economy is fully read- 
justed. Indicated high sales volume and easier tax situation 
point to satisfactory earnings over next several years. 

Comment: Industry characteristics and company’s dividend 
record place stock in a semi-speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year periods ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
65 xs o0Naedsctisdarns $1.85 $1.03 $2.88 $2.25 58 —17% 
SO are 0.43 0.99 1.42 1.25 3514—12% 
PE oe : 0.62 1.49 2.11 1.75 32%—17% 
AS ern 0.91 1.42 2.33 2.00 24 —12 
ao oaks on Saeco wc 1.09 1.94 3.03 2.00 21%—11% 
MUMS Saelink Saga tostiac 1.62 0.49 2.11 1.25 17 —11% 
er oe ere 0.96 pe 2.07 1.00 28 —16% 
__ SR ern e 1.27 1.29 2.56 1.25 354%4—24% 
ese ie eee oe 1.20 oe aes 1.25 1654—32% 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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The Procter & Gamble Company 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 





Data revised to January 9, 1946 


orated: 1905, Ohio, succeeding a 
pono established in 1837. Office: 
Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in October. pores 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1944): Preferred, 2,747; Common, 42,240. 

italization: Long term debt......] vone 
Me cum. pref. ($100 par)..... 22,500 shs 
Common (no par) 6,409,418 shs 


pgeemnings & Price Range (PG) 


EARNED PER SHARE 











1937 ‘38 "39 ‘40 ‘41 


*Not callable. 42 "43 «1944 


Business: Largest manufacturer of soaps, producing almost 
one-half of U. S. soap requirements. Also makes glycerine 
and foodstuffs from vegetable oils. Trade names include Ivory, 
Camay, White Naptha, Oxydol, Duz, Chipso and Spic and Span 
soaps, Crisco and Sweetex shortening; Teel, a liquid dentrifice. 

Management: Very progressive with long experience. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1945, $92.5 million; ratio, 6.9-to-1; cash, $16.8 million; market- 
able securities, $22.3 million. Book value of common, $24.34. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on 8% preferred since 
issuance; 5% preferred redeemed in 1945. Payments on com- 
mon uninterrupted since 1891. 

Outlook: Company’s agressive promotion policies, coupled 
with increased availability of animal fats and other domestic 
raw materials and gradual improvement in import situation, 
place it in position to benefit from peacetime demand. 

Comment: Preferred shares are high grade. Common stock 
is entitled to an investment rating. 





EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. Fiscal —— Calendar Year ——, 
ended Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. i. June 30 Year Dividends Price Range 
eee $1.01 $1, 1937. - $0.88  *$4.08 $2.75 65%—413% 
EE 0.76 0.65 1938... 0:40 0.78 2.59 2.00 59 —39% 
ae 0.92 0. 87 1939.... 1.00 0.81 3.60 2.25 66 —50% 
1939. 1.06 1.17 1940.... 1.18 0.96 4.37 2.75 71%—53 
0.69 0.76 194t.... LO 1.66 4.21 3.00 61%—50 
1941...... 1.06 0.92 1968.... 692 0.36 3.26 2.00 52%—42 
ee 0.68 0.86 1943.... 0.78 0.81 3.13 2.00 58 —48% 
1043...... 78 0.80 1944.... 06.52 0.84 2.94 2.25 59 —52% 
| ae 0.73 0.76 1945.... 0.73 0.73 2.95 2.00 66%—55 
ee 0.58 1946.... Ke mre ‘oe 8080, we wedeeae 
~ *After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. Includes 5 cents debt 


retirement credit. 





Servel, Inc. 





Data revised to January 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as successor | 20 
through reorganization to The Servel Corp. 40 
Office: 51 East 42d Street, New York, 30 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday 20 
in February. Number ef stockholders (No- 10 


& Price (SE) 





PRICE RANGE 


vember 5, 1944): 13, 888. 0 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None ae 3 $3 

*Preferred stock $4.50 cumulatve 4 a rorie Shia 32 
Gis DARI: ean acaca lias 60,000 shs $1 

Common stock ($1 par)...... 1,726,926 shs 








1937 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 





~ *Callable at $119 to Oct. 31, 1949 and 
at declining rates thereafter, 


Business: Manufactures an absorption type refrigerator 
known as the Servel Electrolux, which operates by the use of 
gas, kerosene, electricity or other controllable heat. Also 
manufactures refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1944, $12.1 million ratio, 4-to-1; cash, U. S. Treas. ctfs. U. S. 
bonds, $4.9 million. Book value of stock $8.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments initiated 1935. 

Outlook: Large deferred demand for refrigerators and sub- 
stantial public spending power augur a high sales level over 
next several years. Profit margins, though subject to com- 
petitive influences and the effect of higher labor and material 
costs, should be adequate. 

Comment: Stock has business cycle characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal --Calendar Years— 
Year's Divi- 
= ended: Jan. 31 April30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total dends Price Range 
| eas .. $0.21 $1.06 $1.21 $0.19 *$2.59 +$1.60 34 —12% 
0.01 0.33 0.33 0.19 0.86 1.00 18 —9% 
1989...... . 0.15 0.46 0.69 0.32 1.62 1,25 18%—11% 
ee 0.20 0.39 0.70 0.38 1.67 71.25 16%— 8% 
ae 0.15 0.36 0.23 1.5 1.00 10%— 4% 
. ae 0.11 D0.06 D0.02 0.58 0.61 1.00 11%— 4% 
Rcecces. Oe 0.18 0.24 0.44 1.06 1.00 18%—10% 
. ae 0.27 0.30 0.04 0.35 0.96 1.00 24%—16% 
Le 0.24 0.22 0.11 aie wn 1.00 24%—17 % 


*After surtax. Including extra. 


JANUARY 16, 1946 





Data revised to January 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1926, Maryland. Executive 
office: 4th & Jackson St., Oakland, Calif. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. 
Number of stockholders (approximate): 
preferred, 9,500; common, 6,000 


Capitalization: Long term 

ML”  cbecasdbandhae kamewss *$20,000,000 
Preferred stock 5% cum. 

($100 par) 


Common stock ($5 par). 2,540,652 shs 1937 "38 '39 ‘40 ‘41 


7Callable at $110. *Terms bank loans. 

Business: Second largest domestic grocery chain in point of 
sales volume, operating 2,400 stores in 25 states with area of 
heaviest concentration west of the Mississippi River. Approxi- 
mately 96% of the stores were of the super-market type at the 
close of 1944. Subsidiaries also handle wholesale groceries in 
some sections. All stores operate under the name Safeway. 

Management: Majority with company since formation. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $55.4 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $18.6 million; Can. 
government bonds, $1.4 million. Book value of common, $15.48 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; on 
common in each year since 1927. 

Outlook: Termination of scarcities, rationing, rigid price 
controls and heavy taxes should materially benefit earnings. 
Company should maintain an outstanding position in its field. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good quality; common is a 
“businessman’s investment.” 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


agearnings & Price Range (SA) 


EARNED PER SHARE 











42 ‘43. 1944 





Six months ended: June 30 Year’s Total Dividend Price Range 
PEt aseccesdeéucce $0.53 SS 3a $0.87 +$0.5 15%4— 6 
SS 3 ice cevasaes , 0.44 0.9 1.34 0.67 9%— 4 
Ci eckeccseceuees 0.99 0.95 1.94 $0.83 17%— 9% 
ts Kis ween neaaes 0.78 0.80 1.59 1.17 17%—11% 
DE AGreie cares enue 0.97 0.63 1.60 1.17 165%—11% 
) | SS eee age 0.64 0.71 1.35 1.00 145%— 9 
bere adie 0.51 1.05 1.56 1.00 15%—115% 
Rae cakes +s vr 0.88 0.75 1.63 1.00 18%—14% 
; eee ; 0.7 — wits 1.00 28 —19% 
*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split in April 1945. tIn addition 1/150 share of 5% 


preferred. {Also 1/150 share of 5% preferred. 





Sears, Roebuck & Company 





ss Earnings & Price Range (S) 


Data revised to January 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1906, New York; originally 
incorporated in 1895. Office: Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Last Monday in April in 
New York, N. Y. Number of stockholders F 

(Jan. 31, 1945): 59,502. FARNEDPER 


Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
Capital stock (no par)......23,560,112 shs 


PRICE RANGE 





1938 '39 “40 "41 °42 °43 "44 1945 











Business: The world’s largest mail order company. During 
the last decade has also become the largest department store 
chain, with some 596 stores; latter account for approximately 
65% of company’s total business; sells 90,000 different mail- 
order items through 266 catalog order offices. 

Management: Exceptionally capable. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital January 31, 
1945, $227.2 million; ratio 4.2-to-1; cash, $54.4 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $5.7 million. Book value of capital stock, 
$14.38 a share after 1945 split-up. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1909-21; 
to date. 

Outlook: Company should benefit substantially from peace- 
time increase in available supply of merchandise and high 
levels of consumer purchasing power. 

Comment: Shares are an outstanding merchandising equity. 


1924-32; 1935 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Haif-year Fiscal 

periods ended Year -——Calendar Years——, 
about: July 15 Jan. 31 Totals Dividends Price Range 
1937. $0.69 re $0.70 $1.39 $1.37 20 —11% 
ee 0.32 | 0.71 1.03 0.94 21%—15% 
Bea vedas 0.60 ee 1.05 1.65 0.87 22 —15 
CT) ee 0.67 J: | Pee 0.91 1.57 1.06% 19%—12% 
oo ae 0.47 yp. Ree 1.11 1.58 1.06% 155%—11 
es 0.48 ee 0.99 71.47 1.06% 2254—15 
}. | 0.61 re 0.84 71.45 1.06% 26%—21 
EROS 0.52 pee 0.94 71.46 $1.05% 40 —25 
WB. ccceses GaG° # #deddccawsss eee ees . 


* Adjusted to 4-for-1 stock split in October, 1945. tIncludes postwar refund: 13 cents 
in 1942-43 fiscal year, 17 cents in 1943-44, and 20 cents in 1944-45. tPaid $2.25 on 
shanes before split, then 50 cents on split-up shares. 
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Upon request on your letterhead, and with- 
out obligation, any of the booklets listed below 
will be sent direct from the issuing firm. 
Confine each letter to a request for a single 
booklet, giving name and complete address. 





ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 


From War to Peace—A graphically illustrated 
brochure showing the use of pictorial charts in 
explaining demobilization, reconversion, empioy- 
ment, postwar markets, etc. Of particular in- 
terest to those preparing annual reports and 
similar corporation or association booklets. 


Selected Dividend Payers—Three promising com- 
mon stocks, actively traded over-the-counter, which 
afford attractive yields, analyzed on the basis ot 
postwar prospects. 


Low-Priced Bond Fund—Descriptive brochure 
of an investment fund composed of discount 
bonds with relatively high yield. Each issue 
is earning its interest requirement, and has 
paid its coupons since issuance. 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for 
rehabilitation. 


Prospects and Profits for Plastics—Low labor 
costs to gross sales, with broadening applica- 
tion to the manufacturing of many important 
items in plastics, makes this industry one to 
anticipate steady and increasing profits. Send 
for brochure discussing one of the leading 
companies in field offered by investment firm. 


Beneficiaries of Tax Reduction—A list of the 
shares of sixty companies which will benefit 
from lower taxes in 1946. Prepared by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Long-Term Dividend Payers—Companies with 
unbroken dividend records over long periods 
of — afford a dependable source of income. 
A list of such issues has been compiled for 
consultation. 


Record Copying Simplified—Descriptive bro- 
chure outlining more than a hundred uses for 
photocopying machines in business offices, 
institutions, transportation companies and 
schoole—the inexpensive, time-saving method 
of reproduction. 


Steel, Its Prospects and Problems—Peacetime 
outlook for this major industry discussed in 
a colorful brochure, featuring chart showing 
how steel earnings respond to business cycles. 


New Building Beneficiaries—Forty-page sur- 
vey of the leading companies which will bene- 
fit in the coming boom in new construction 
predicated for the next five years. 


Investments in Peacetime—A discussion of 
investment company funds, geared to the 
tempo of the postwar world, affording broad 
diversification, not only in individual stecks 
but in industries—the surest way of min- 
imizing risks in investment selection.. 


Low-Priced Financial Company Stock—Descrip- 
tive Memorandum on shares of an investment 
banking firm, a type of equity seldom available 
for public participation. 


Beneficiary of Rationing’s End—Analysis of 
old established manufacturer of rationed prod- 
ucts through the war, but is now being re- 
leased. Convertible prior preferred and com- 
mon stock available on attactive yield basis. 


Bond Investment—Plus—Description of an 
unusual fund, holding a managed portfolio of 
selected medium and lower grade bonds, which 
provides an eo | for profit as well as 
stable income. Offered by a leading under- 
writer of registered open and investment com- 
pany securities. 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous rec- 
ord for tax and other purposes. 


Hints for Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list 
of often misspelled words; rules for punctua- 
tion; guide to abbreviations, etc. Sas re- 
quest on business letterhead, 
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7 ‘ none for a A 
i— Seasonal Variation 240 
5.290= 4 
si 1935-39 = 160 a * i 
200 » 200 
180 180 
INDEX OF NL 
160 INDUSTRIAL 160 
140 |—__, PRODUCTION 140 
Fed. Reserve Board 
120 120 
100 sb 100 
| 19401941 19421943 1eag ENEi J A S ON D 
> 1945 
Trade Indicators Pha = pe 
[Electrical Output (K.W.H.)............ 3.845 3,759 4,427 
§$Steel Operation (% of Capacity)........ 82.0 80.6 91.6 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)..... 652,457 506,151 584,875 
Jan. 2 Dec. 26 Jan. 3 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $15,890 $15,829 $12,030 
{Total Commercial Loans ............... 7,258 7,268 6,425 
Srotal Brokers Lees ....6 <6 cccedsisccs 2,791 2,782 1,969 
{Money in Circulation .................. 28,491 28,649 25,326 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)...... 2,144 2,197 1,662 
Price Indicators on _— 
(At New York, except steel) Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Jan. 6 
Cotton, middling, per Ib.................. $0.2520 $0.2523 $0.2241 
Oats, white, per bushel.................. (1.9434 0.95% 0.91 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel.......... 2.153% 2.18 1.391%4 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel............ 1.991% 1.9434 1.86% 
Steel Scrap (Iron Age) per ton 19.17 19.17 19.17 
$As of beginning of the following week. 000.600 omitted. 
N.Y.S.E. Market Statistics January 
Closing Dew-Jones Stock Averages: 2 3 4 5 7 & 
OO Tedstriais ..... 0.00000 191.66 191.25 190.90 191.47 191.77 194.65 
PA MRAUTOAdS 6 ods alls vce as 62.46 62.16 62.59 62.81 63.12 64.45 
PP SEE wrksccctsaevaer 38.15 38.22 38.10 38.35 38.38 38.92 
eee ee 71.72 71.55 71.58 71.84 72.01 73.20 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted).. 1,050 1,390 1,070 530 1,230 2,160 
Posues “Traded «x oc... 5.c:< sceiess 931 976 907 782 940 1,029 
Number of Advances....... 253 240 373 378 455 836 
Number of Declines ....... 533 548 359 223 300 89 
Number Unchanged ....... 145 188 175 181 185 104 
New Highs for 1945 ....... 32 22 23 25 32 85 
New Lows for 1945 ....... 1 6 3 0 1 0 
Bond Trading: is 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 108.15 108.32 108.42 108.50 108.52 108.58 
3ond Sales (000 omitted).. $5,220 $6,880 $6,910 $3,040 $7,570 $9,640 
1946 1945 1945 
* Average Bond Yields: Jan. 2 Dec. 26 High , 
i eee 2.651% 2.728% 2.639% 
PR ete cere re 3.059 3.068 3.104 3.028 
ee ee ee ee 3.149 3.134 3.233 3.134 
*Common Stock Yields: ; 
SO Tndesttimis ...........<: 3.67 3.64 4.63 3.64 
20 Mameeeds «.......5.... 5.26 5.15 6.02 4.66 
Rt errrerrrrrre 6 4 3.14 4.53 3.06 
Pe ME Nc evivicdiateceot 3,72 3.69 4.69 3.69 


*Standard & Poor's Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 8, 1946 


Shares -———Closing——, 


Commonwealth & Southern........ 
Canadian Pacific Railway.......... 


Graham-Paige Motors 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 


United Corporation 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois iy... 
Columbia Gas & Electric........... 
Packard Motor a 
Radio Corp. of America........... 
New York Gentral ReR. <..4..ce«. 


Traded 
222,300 
194,800 
143,700 
119,000 
100,600 

90,400 

84,800 

80,200 

72,900 

68,600 


oe eens 


ee ee 


Dec. 31 Jan. 8 
3 2% 
20 22 
105% 12 
163% 17% 
954 14% 
10% 103% 
45% 4S, 
10% 11% 
17% 18% 
333% 3334 


Net 
Change 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 





Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a sup- 
plemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 
of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safe- 
guarding his future. No business can be successful if carried on 
in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential 
to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and 
an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
the investor is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors 
have the time or training to plan and supervise their programs 
personally and many have found a happy solution to their problem 
by turning the task over to us. 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are be- 
ing constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual in- 
vestment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects in the transition and early post- 
war period. It is a problem requiring the 
knowledge and experience of an organ- 
ization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 
values. 


Renewal Rate 
‘Over 80 per cent 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal 
supervisory service is to be found in the high rate of 
renewals year after year. In the past year over 80 
per cent of all expiring contracts have been renewed and 
many have been subscribers to our service continuously 
from five to fifteen years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with Financial World Research Bureau. The fee is sur- 
prisingly moderate. 


wewewewwewwwewewewwewewweweweewewwewewenw een wwwewnnwn ne eK ee wm eww 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
alist of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment re- 
sults. 


@®eeeeoeaweoeeo2d se © 
C, J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NAY ea: N 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C— Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable 
to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My 
objectives are 


C— Income (—> Capital Enhancement C) Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


NANCIAL WORLD 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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